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Editorial 


The last issue of Current Dialogue was essentially a report on the 9" Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches (WCC) and contributions touching the domain of interreligious relations and dialogue. This 
issue will highlight the relationship, which is likely to dominate the agenda of interreligious relations 
and dialogue of the WCC: Muslim-Christian relations. 


On the one hand | am glad that our constituency is telling us that we as Christians should devote more 
time, energy and imagination to cultivate, foster, further relations with Muslim brothers and sisters, 
organisations and institutions. Islam merits our attention. Christian-Muslim relations were historically 
marked by confrontation. Past exchanges between Muslims and Christians are often depicted as 
polemical, if they are even acknowledged. The rich and fertile encounters in the realms of life and 
ideas were easily forgotten. We should therefore look to our relationship with Islam as a new 
possibility to address together the concerns of our time and to craft together a constructive future. 


On the other hand | am somewhat saddened by this insistence on Christian-Muslim relations because 
it seems to me that some of the calls for more dialogue, more conversations, more encounters, are 
coloured by a sense of imminent disaster in the relationship between Christians and Muslims. Am | 
mistaken if | sense that the call for more dialogue is because of a fear of an impending clash of 
civilisations? Am | wrong in interpreting that the call for dialogue is an attempt to bring Muslims into 
our Space so as to make them less dangerous? This would not be the best soil for Christian-Muslim 
dialogue to grow stronger. 


Let us foster a dialogue with Muslims that is built upon the self-definition of the participants in the 
dialogue and not on what we think Islam is and what Muslims are. The WCC document: ‘Striving 
Together in Dialogue - A Muslim-Christian Call to Reflection and Action’ states that"... dialogue is not 
a negotiation between parties who have conflicting interests and claims. It should not be bound by the 
constraints of power relations. Rather, it needs to be a process of mutual empowerment of both 
Christians and Muslims towards their joint engagement in public concerns and their common pursuit of 
justice, peace and constructive action on behalf of the common good of all people. In this process, 
Muslims and Christians will draw on their spiritual resources.”" 


Some of the contributions in this issue will signal that Muslim brothers and sisters in our dialogue are 
increasingly feeling to be under pressure. Under pressure to explain what Islam is not, to define 
themselves against established stereotypes, to distance themselves from accusation of Islam as being 
prone to violence, terrorism, claims for world dominance etc.. 


The WCC is since many years involved in Christian-Muslim relations. We have the last years 
established good relations with the Turkish movement of Fethullah Gulen, the "Hizmet Insani" (Those 
devoted to service). It is establishing centres throughout the world to foster better relations between 
Muslims, Christians and Jews, and is actively contributing to education and an open society. 


In 2007 we are looking forward to initiate a women’s project between Iranian women and women from 
the WCC constituency, developing our relations with the Institute for Interreligious Dialogue in Tehran. 
We are grateful for these relations, hope to strengthen them and look forward during 2007 to open 
other avenues also in Christian-Muslim relations. 


' http:/Avww.wee-coe.org/wee/what/interreligious/striving-e html 
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The Assembly in Porto Alegre left us with the task to make interreligious relations, dialogue and 
cooperation a priority. The office is to be strengthened in terms of personal resources and the thrust is 
to be developed in close cooperation with other programs in the WCC. 


We have throughout the year been exploring how we could be attentive to the wishes of the Assembly. 
A preliminary activity plan for the coming years has been discussed and articulated and | would for 
your information like to share some of it with you. 


Projects in the dialogue programme focus on: deepening mutual trust through interreligious dialogue 
and cooperation; intra-Christian theological exploration to enable churches to re-articulate their self- 
understanding, building upon experiences gained in and through inter-religious dialogue, identifying 
and addressing gaps in current dialogues on gender issues and conflict, and the interaction of youth 
and religious life; and an intentional accompaniment of churches in situations of tension and conflict. 


Strengthening trust and respect 


Furthering bilateral and multilateral explorations in interreligious relations on issues of common 
concern as well as of friction remains a priority. Religious communities live together in local contexts, 
where they thrive and enjoy good neighbourly relations. There is however also another story, which 
witnesses to Christians and people of other faiths living next to each other but in mutual ignorance, in 
isolation and at worst in situations of conflict and fear of each other. The WCC recognises the urgent 
need to develop greater and better relations between Christians and their neighbours of other faiths. 
Next to cultivating and deepening relations with people of other faiths through bilateral dialogues, the 
office will place particular emphasis on contemporary and cutting-edge issues in today’s religiously 
plural societies. It will explore new ways of communicating issues pertaining to interreligious dialogue 
on issues such as religion and violence and “the Other’ in our religious traditions. Following up the 
“Critical Moment” conference which took place in June 2005, discussions will continue on the issue of 
conversion. 


We will intentionally seek to provide a space for young adults on themes related to religious identities 
and the construction of meaning in pluralist societies. There is a yearning for spirituality among youth, 
not always in a strictly religious sense, but in a wider sense that is often disconnected from 
institutionalised religion and dogmas, rites and religious practices, following a conscious move towards 
autonomy. The intention is to facilitate both regional and cross-cultural encounters of young adults. 


There will also be a special focus on women engaged in interreligious dialogue. 
Christian self-understanding amid many religions 


We will in cooperation between programs enable a dialogue among Christian communities, including 
Pentecostal and evangelical churches to explore Christian self-understanding in a world of many 
religions. One particular issue of importance in such a conversation is to address conversion and its 
effect on interreligious relations. 


Accompanying churches in situations of conflict 

There is an increasing awareness that religion plays a central role in civil and political life. Religious 
symbols and idioms in some countries are used to manipulate and promote political powers and 
interests, causing tensions and conflicts between communities. There is a growing environment of 
religious intolerance that has a negative effect on societies. We will in cooperation within the WCC, 
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with regional ecumenical partners, with people and institutions of different faiths focus on areas, 
regions, where religion seem to be used to fuel conflict. The activities of this undertaking will be linked 
to other programmatic areas of the WCC addressing issues of ecumenical relations, justice and 
peace. It is our intention to accompany churches and communities faced with an environment of 
religious intolerance, discrimination and conflict equipping them through interreligious dialogue, 
capacity building and advocacy for change. 


Let me finally return to the last issue's editorial, where we congratulated our former colleague, Dr. 
Tarek Mitri, to his appointment as Minister of Culture in Lebanon. Since then, Lebanon has suffered 
the consequences of a war that still demands victims and peace is not a reality. Since then, the 
government is in crisis and the future seems bleak. Our thoughts and prayers for the wellbeing of the 
people of Lebanon will be accompanying us as we enter the last preparations for Christmas and a 
New Year. 


Season’s Greetings 


Hans Ucko 

Editor 

encounter exist, there is a greater possibility of 
fostering deeper knowledge and awareness among 
people of different religions. Good neighbourliness 
grows and thrives where there is mutual acceptance 
and mutual respect. 


Changing the Present, 
Dreaming the Future 
A rithcal Meorment in internctiqaou: Daahonue 


The WCC affirms the importance of interreligious 
relations and dialogue today as a core issue for its 
work. Harvesting experiences in dialogue suggests 
that we are at a critical moment — thus in June 2005, 
the World Council of Churches organized the “Critical 
Moment in Interreligious Relations and Dialogue” 
conference, facilitating reflection on future orientations 
in interreligious dialogue. 





ISBN 2-8254-1490-5, 154pp., 


Sfr. 19.00, US$15.50, £8.50, €13.00 The aim of this book is to share the highlights of the 


Critical Moment conference and to give food for 
thought and action to all involved in interfaith dialogue 
and cooperation. It presents the plenary speeches and 
a compilation of the working group reports, as well as 
a summary of the answers from participants to a 
survey made before the conference. To make the 
material more alive and useful for those not at the 
conference, the book includes a study guide, meant 
for practical use in the local community. It links to 
issues raised at the conference, and gives background 


Changing the Present, Dreaming the Future: A 
Critical Moment in Interreligious Dialogue 
Edited by Hans Ucko 


Available from the WCC publications at 
http://wcc-coe.org/wcc/news/pubs/index-e.html 


For over 30 years the World Council of Churches has 


been involved in interreligious dialogue. In the last 
decades, there has been an increasing interest in 
dialogue due to the unexpected return of religion as a 
reality to reckon with in society and political life. In an 
unprecedented way in recent years and in numerous 
parts of the world, many societies are marked by 
tension and conflict between and within religious 
communities, yet, where mechanisms for dialogue and 
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information, thoughts for reflection and questions to 
work on. 


Although intended for those who already have some 
interfaith experience, this book can also be useful to 
people who are new to the field. It gives insight into 
current issues and dilemmas and suggestions for 
further reflection. 
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Upholding common human values and respecting differences 


Kathryn M. Lohre 


Thank you to the Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue for convening this 
important anniversary gathering, and for the 
honor of speaking with you today. | am here on 
behalf of the World Council of Churches, a 
global fellowship of over 340 Protestant and 
Orthodox churches, and in particular its Office 
on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue. | 
serve aS a member of the WCC governing 
body, the Central Committee. 


In February of this year, the WCC held its 9th 
global assembly in Porto Alegre, Brazil. The 
theme, expressed in the form of a prayer, was 
"God in your grace, transform the world.” This 
prayer is a helpful starting point for a Christian 
understanding of inter-religiouS encounter. 
"God in your grace, transform the world" 
necessarily includes the transformations we 
experience in relationship to people of other 
faiths - not at the cost of our own convictions, 
but in order to lend ourselves more fully to the 
divine mystery that surpasses human 
understanding. 


As a Christian, Jesus' example rightly informs 
my reflections on this topic. In his encounter 
with others - in word and in deed - Jesus both 
transformed and was transformed. Today my 
remarks will focus on a story in the Gospel of 
Matthew, a story of Jesus' transformation in 
relationship to a woman of another faith. As a 
Canaanite, a Gentile, she stands outside of the 
realm of his ministry among the Jews. 
Nevertheless, she calls to him to heal her 
daughter who is possessed by demons. His 
response to her unequivocally reinforces the 
boundary between them. She persists with him, 
and in doing so, Jesus is transformed by her 
faith, and her daughter is healed. | will read 
the text, which comes from Matthew 15:21-28. 


Jesus left that place and went away to the 
distict of Tyre and Sidon. Just then a 
Canaanite woman from that region came out 
and started shouting, "Have mercy on me, 
Lord, Son of David; my daughter is tormented 
by a demon." But he did not answer her at all. 
And his disciples came and urged him saying, 
"Send her away, for she keeps shouting after 
us." He answered, "/ was sent only to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel." But she came 
and knelt before him, saying, "Lord, help me." 
He answered, "It is not fair to take the 
children's food and throw it to the dogs." She 
said, "Yes, Lord, yet even the dogs eat the 
crumbs that fall from their masters' table." Then 
Jesus answered her, "Woman, great is your 
faith! Let it be done for you as you wish." And 
her daughter was healed instantly. 


Much of today's inter-religiouS encounter is, 
unfortunately, reminiscent of Jesus’ initial 
response to the woman. However, | selected 
this text not to underscore an_ exclusivist 
approach, but rather to highlight the powerful 
transformation that even Jesus was subject to 
in his encounters with the "other." In an 
unusual gospel scenario, Jesus is not the 
exemplar in this story - at least until the 
moment of his own transformation. Rather, the 
woman he encounters provides some key 
insights into what it means to uphold common 
values and respect differences. 

What is significant about this story is that the 
woman is a Gentile, a Canaanite. At the time of 
their encounter, Jesus’ ministry was primarily 
among Jews. This woman - who stood outside 
of his particular religious community - calls him 
to recognize her own faith, and to heal her 
daughter. Her tenacity and persistence, even in 
the face of his insults, set an example of the 
respect that difficult dialogue requires. 
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Ultimately, it is her faith which transforms his 
understanding. Through her faithful persistence 
he is opened to recognize their common 
values, despite their differences. In the 
presence of his disciples, Jesus responds to 
one his faith group labels unclean, one he is 
not supposed to relate to in this way. He is 
transformed by her, and so is his ministry. She 
challenges him to respond to faith wherever it 
exists, and in doing so, healing occurs. But the 
story doesn't end there. This encounter 
transforms Jesus not only in that moment; he 
emerges with a different self-understanding, a 
different understanding of her, and a different 
understanding of the relationship between 
them. They are both forever changed. 


It is important to note that it is the healing of an 
innocent child that becomes the focal point of 
their encounter - transforming their awkward 
dialogue into a mutual mission. The task of 
casting out the girl's demons brings them into 
closer collaboration. Inter-religious encounter 
itself is about casting out the demons which 
block our way to becoming instruments of 
peace in our broken world. 


The term "encounter" often connotes a brief 
moment of contact. The kind of encounter | am 
speaking of, however, is one that is carved out 
of authentic, truthful, and sustainable 
relationship building. The kind where we can 
ask the real questions: Who are you? What do 
you believe? Why do you believe that? In what 
ways do we need each other, differences 
intact? When asked in a context of mutual 
respect, these questions can get to the core of 
both our self-perceptions and our world 
perspectives, and even open us to see 
ourselves and others in a new light. 


When Jesus is transformed by his encounter 
with the Canaanite woman, his purpose is not 
changed; rather, his self-understanding in 
relationship to others is expanded. His path 
remains the same, but the road is no longer 
one-way. Instead, he relates differently to other 
travelers along the road, travelers who are not 
with his caravan, and perhaps never will be. 
And they relate differently to him. Inter-religious 


relations are not intended for compromising our 
core commitments, nor are they intended to be 
a forum for conversion. On the contrary, it is 
imperative that our encounter with each other 
comes from a place of deep religious 
conviction, of profound faith. This is what can 
lead us to a shared mission of healing a broken 
world. 


As youth in this moment in history, we face a 
particular set of challenges. Our world is 
marked by fear of the other, of the unknown. 
Many communities are clamping down, closing 
their doors, building walls. My own country is 
deeply indicted in this. Only those with a 
certain set of prerequisite experiences are 
allowed to sit at the so-called master's table. 
And these divisions, compounded by fear, have 
created a terribly violent and volatile world. 


And yet we all hear the many voices that are 
calling to us - people who are not within our 
own communities, who are not who we 
imagined we would encounter along the way. 
Will we find our hearts and minds open to 
challenge - will we allow our work and witness 
to be transformed by the faith of each other? 


In our globalizing world - with communication 
technologies like email and skype - we have 
new opportunities for collaboration. For us as 
young people, matters of theology and 
eschatology are undoubtedly important - but 
they will not likely form the basis of the kinds of 
grassroots inter-religious projects in which we 
participate. 


The new model for inter-religious relations, in 
which many of us are active, involves a shift 
from dialogue to service based on common 
human values. It requires a collective attempt 
to understand each other's social realities and 
Spiritual moorings in the midst of a common 
attempt to comprehend, critique and serve in 
the cultures we inhabit together. As a Lutheran, 
therefore, | am particularly interested in the 
Lutheran World Federation's work on "social 
Spirituality" and its relationship to common 
service. In these new interfaith ways of 
encountering each other, we are learning that 
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interfaith dialogue must necessarily be 
accompanied by interfaith deeds: we must 
come to know each other in speech and in 
action. 


This collaboration for the common good is not 
simply a mechanism for avoiding the difficult 
dialogues that necessarily shape our 
relationships with each other, or resorting to 
service as the lowest common denominator. 
Rather, the frame of reference is shifted. When 
we utilize our energies in service to the world, 
we are opened to learning about and 
respecting our differences on _ the firm 
foundation of our common values. This 
"common ground" frees us to explore our 
differences unfettered by fear. 


Where | live, in Boston, Massachusetts in the 
United States, | am the assistant director of 
the Pluralism Project at Harvard University. 
The Pluralism Project is a 15-year-old research 
organization dedicated to mapping the diverse 
religious landscape of the United States as it 
has changed with immigration. Much of our 
research in recent past has focused on the 
emerging interfaith movement in the United 
States and across the globe. Two groups of 
people are making particular inroads in this 
work: youth and women. 


In our research we are finding that young 
people are not only the future leadership, but 
they are the leaders of current efforts. From 
multi-faith college councils, to shared worship 
space on campuses, to community leadership 
projects, young people are forging _inter- 
religious alliances in ways that recognize the 
reality of religious diversity as a given. For 
many of us who have grown up in multi- 
religious societies, these collaborations seem 
natural, even necessary. 


One example | can offer of interfaith youth 
leadership in the U.S. is our affiliate 
organization located in Chicago, Illinois - the 
Interfaith Youth Core. Their mission is "to build 
a movement that encourages religious young 
people to strengthen their religious identities, 
foster _inter-religious understanding and 


cooperate to serve the local and global 
community." Executive Director Eboo Patel has 
often made the point that there are few 
alternatives to the popular global youth 
organizations like Al-Qaeda that promote inter- 
religious conflict. His vision with the Interfaith 
Youth Core is to create an _ alternative 
organization that provides meaningful 
opportunities for inter-religious cooperation. In 
cities throughout the U.S., Interfaith Youth Core 
organizes "National Days of Interfaith Youth 
Service" as opportunities for young people to 
make a difference in their communities, in our 
country, and throughout the world. 


Regarding women, we have an extensive multi- 
religious women's network at the Pluralism 
Project. What we have learned is that inter- 
religious relations have offered a new realm of 
leadership that is oftentimes inaccessible to 
women within their own traditions. These 
efforts offer a new model for inter-religious 
engagement: they are often inspired by a 
deep-seated commitment to community- 
building; they are often formed at the behest of 
a personal invitation; they tend toward common 
action in the form of group or Social projects; 
and they honor the centrality of storytelling and 
relationship building for their own_ sake. 
Personal testimonies, reflections, and 
engagement in difficult dialogues are not 
limited to theological arenas of consensus or 
disagreement, but instead focus on the day-to- 
day experiences where conflicts of identity, 
more often than ideology, take center stage. 


One example is Women _ Transcending 
Boundaries, an interfaith organization based in 
Syracuse, New York. After an adult forum at 
her church following September 11, co-founder 
Betsy Wiggins struggled with the desire to 
reach out to the Muslim women in_ her 
community. Through various connections, she 
was introduced to Danya Wellmon. The two 
met for coffee, and after hours of conversation 
about their beliefs and experiences, they 
decided to extend the invitation to others. 
Within a month of 9/11, the first meeting of the 
group took place in Wiggins' home. Twenty-two 
women attended, including eleven Muslim 
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women, and eleven others from the Buddhist, 
Jewish, and Christian faiths. The group 
continues to meet monthly on Sunday 
afternoons in a local private school, with 
between 40 and 60 participants at each 
meeting, including many young women. The 
organization's three core commitments are: 
storytelling, service, and_ socializing. Of 
particular note, VWTB's service projects have 
ranged from local to international, such as 
assisting with a literacy project in Syracuse, 
and raising funds for a girls' school in rural 
Pakistan. 


These two categories of leaders in_ inter- 
religious relations are currently being lifted up 
by the World Council of Churches as it 
redefines its programmatic plans for the next 
period. Inter-religious relations as a whole will 
continue to be a critical part of the Council's 
future work. In fact, | learned earlier this month 
that the WCC's Ecumenical Accompaniment 
Programme in Palestine and Israel recently 
accepted the first Hindu and Muslim 
participants - what a valuable example of 
collaborative service for peace with justice that 
can be replicated worldwide. 


So the obvious question for this gathering is, 
"How might we, as young people, identify our 
common values and provide leadership in 
creating peace with justice? How might we 
think critically about our differences, without 
allowing them to become divisive? How might 


we each mobilize our own religious convictions, 
without compromising them, to work with 
others for the sake of a better world? 


| think it is fair to say that our common values 
have been identified at gatherings past: 
compassion, love, peace with justice, dignity of 
every human, service to our neighbors, and so 
on...We will continue to identify these values as 
we work together - they will be documented in 
our common service to the world. As a young 
Christian woman, | continually strive to live out 
Jesus Christ's example of service. For those of 
you who are not Christian, the example that 
you strive to emulate is different - perhaps the 
example of the Prophet Muhammed, the 
Buddha, or Guru Nanak. My relationship with 
you in service to the world, and my recognition 
of your faith in that relationship transforms me, 
transforms our relationship, and raises valuable 
questions that | - that we - need to grapple with 
aS we accompany each other on the journey. 


| ask you to be persistent in calling me to 
faithfully serve the world, and | will be 
persistent with you. This is how we together will 
transform ourselves, our relationships, and 
heal our broken world. In closing, | offer this 
prayer: God, in your grace, transform our 
relationships so that we, with your blessing, 
might become harmonious instruments of your 
peace in the world. Amen. 





Kathryn M. Lohre presented this paper at the Interreligious Youth Gathering in Assisi, Italy 


from 4-8 November, 2006. 
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A Pentecostal in Sheep’s Clothing: an Unlikely Participant but 
Hopeful Partner in Interreligious Dialogue 


Tony Richie 


Introduction 


A few years ago when | first began working 
with the Interfaith Relations Commission of the 
National Council of Churches (USA) and then 
later with the Inter-Religious Relations and 
Dialogue of the World Council of Churches 
(IRRD-WCC) | found myself in for something of 
a surprise. In fact, | had more of a shock than a 
surprise. To a lot of people | (and those | 
represent) am a big part of the problem behind 
building tensions among different faiths on 
several fronts. Unfortunately, not all their fears 
are altogether unfounded. | am a Pentecostal 
Christian. Among other things, we are often 
noted for aggressive evangelism. This is 
problematic in  interreligious relationships. 
Imagine my emotions as | listened to tirades 
against Pentecostals by other Christians and 
by non-Christians alike upset with some aspect 
or other of Pentecostal behavior. Though | met 
many friendly, if cautious, folks at interfaith 
events, some were more suspicious than 
cautious and more fearful than friendly. Why 
was | there? What was | up to? Only a few had 
the audacity to ask outright, but questions often 
hung heavy in the air even when unspoken. To 
them | probably appeared to be a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing (cf. Matt 7:15)—or worse, a 
Pentecostal in sheep’s clothing. | am grateful 
now to Current Dialogue for an opportunity to 
explain where | am really coming from and to 
explore where | hope we might be headed 
together through interreligious dialogue. 


An Unlikely Participant 


What | am not going to do is deny my identity. | 
am unapologetically a Pentecostal. Generally 
speaking, for me this means that my faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ is uniquely accompanied by 
an intense life in the Holy Spirit. But 
impressions that Pentecostalism is a monolithic 


movement are misguided. In some parts of the 
world, so much variety exists within the 
Pentecostal faith that the less kind go so far as 
to question their very Christianity. The African 
Indigenous Churches, an exciting integration of 
African indigenous culture and religion, historic 
Christianity, and full-fledged Pentecostalism, 
are an example. Also, popular stereotypes of 
Pentecostals, though not without occasional 
foundation in fact, are for the most part often 
inaccurate. For example, the Society for 
Pentecostal Studies is  an_ international 
ecumenical academic institution made up of 
first rate, Spirit-filled scholars who are a far cry 
from the infamous bucktoothed tent preachers 
or backwoods snake handlers. If nothing else, 
Pentecostalism exhibits incredible variety and 
versatility.’ 


Having said that, also saying a Pentecostal is 
“an unlikely participant” in interreligious 
engagement is not a farfetched statement. 
Pentecostals as a rule have tended to be 
pessimistic regarding other religions, 
perceiving religious others (including other 
Christians) more as targets of evangelism than 
partners in conversation. However, my own 
experience and _ research’ suggest that 
pessimism toward religious others may be a 
betrayal of Pentecostalism’s original and 
authentic identity, theology, and spirituality. In 
point of fact, key leaders in the early 
Pentecostal revival were optimistic regarding 
religious others (including non-Christians), and 
pursued relations transcending _ traditional 
evangelism." Assuming too easily _ that 
contemporary Pentecostals are entrenched 
opponents of interreligious engagement would 
be unwise. 


Among other things, my own participation in 
interreligious dialogue and other cooperative 
efforts arises from a desire to recover the 
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sense of optimism found  in_— early 
Pentecostalism. Below | will share more fully 
on what | expect to gain and give in 
interreligious encounter. For the moment, | 
wish to go on record as being supportive of 
Pentecostalism’s involvement with interfaith 
encounters as in the best interests of the 
Pentecostal faith itself, the broader Christian 
family of faith, and all people of faith 
everywhere—and even the people of our world 
who may claim no particular religious faith. One 
of the most significant, if not the most 
significant, efforts for justice and peace in our 
world today begins with religions talking and 
working together toward those noble ends. The 
volatile global situation of interreligious 
tensions suggests no less. 


In the interest of honesty and transparency, | 
must confess that not all or even most 
Pentecostals necessarily agree with me. In the 
summer of 2005 | sat in a Pentecostal camp 
meeting service and heard the keynote evening 
speaker spray virulent contempt on any 
ecumenical or interreligious gatherings. He 
heatedly admonished other Pentecostals to 
avoid all such events upon pain of inevitable 
compromise. He was only interrupted by 
repeated applause. Yet, when | talk privately 
with clergy and laity, and also those in 
academia, | am learning to my delight that 
many do agree that sectarian strife is 
incompatible with the Spirit of Pentecost. And 
the number is growing. But the problems are 
real too. 


One problem that makes __ increasing 
Pentecostal participation in _ interreligious 
dialogue seem unlikely involves evangelism. 
Specifically, aggressive evangelism is a hot 
button on both sides. Personally, | am not fond 
of the term “aggressive” when applied to 
evangelism; it carries too much of a 
connotation of coercion. | prefer “energetic” or 
“enthusiastic” evangelism with their implied 
nuance modifications. These terms are 
consistent with primary Pentecostal values. 
Energy speaks of power and enthusiasm of 
fullness. These are indeed dear to 
Pentecostals, based on the movement's 
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interpretations of pneumatological texts such 
as Luke 24:49, Acts 1:8, and 2:4. | am not 
merely discussing semantics. The _ biblical 
tradition stresses responsible, responsive 
Christian evangelism (e.g., 1 Pet 3:15). 
Pentecostal evangelism should rid itself of any 
residual elements of aggression in the sense of 
coercion or manipulation. That is unethical 
evangelism. Pentecostals should not be asked 
or expected to surrender their energy and 
enthusiasm for evangelism. That is appropriate 
evangelism. 


Along these lines, | found a_ recent 
interreligious dialogue both informative and 
transformative in my approach to evangelism. 
Located in Lariano, Italy, it was co-sponsored 
by the Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
Dialogue (PCID) of the Vatican and IRRD- 
WCC. Intended to occur annually over three 
years (2006-2008), the first consultation dealt 
with theologies of conversion in interreligious 
contexts." For five days (May 12-16, 2006) a 
group of twenty-seven Catholic and Protestant 
(one Pentecostal) Christians and members of 
other religions, including Buddhists, Hindus, 
Jews, Muslims, and an African indigenous 
religion (Yoruba), presented various views on 
conversion and listened to each others’ 
comments and concerns. This initial interfaith 
phase was preparatory to two subsequent 
sessions with an _ /intra-faith focus, that is, 
further discussion among Christians. The 
eventual intention includes devising a shared 
“code of conduct” guiding interaction among 
religions in evangelistic endeavors. Hopefully, 
enhanced understanding will be attained and 
social disturbance and physical violence 
averted as parameters of respect are outlined 
for an environment of human dignity and 
religious liberty. All the representatives from 
every religion are to be commended for 
cooperative efforts in such a_ laudable 
endeavor, as are the Vatican and WCC for 
their joint sponsorship and leadership initiative, 
especially the co-chairpersons Fr. Felix 
Machado and the Rev. Dr. Hans _ Ucko 
respectively. 
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A joint “Report” on the meeting, though not final 
or conclusive at this point, still made several 
important contributions to the practice of 
evangelism that can be profitably appropriated 
by Pentecostals and others. A few quotes from 
this important interreligious document prove 
helpful. 


Freedom of religion is a fundamental, inviolable 
and non-negotiable right of every human being 
in every country in the world. Freedom of 
religion connotes the freedom, without any 
obstruction, to practice one’s own faith, 
freedom to propagate the teachings of one’s 
faith to people of one’s own and other faiths, 
and also the freedom to embrace another faith 
out of one’s own free choice. 


We affirm that while everyone has a nght to 
invite others to an understanding of their faith, 
it should not be exercised by violating other's 
rights and religious sensibilities. At the same 
time, all should heal themselves from the 
obsession of converting others.” 


The document goes on to warn against 
denigrating, vilifying or misrepresenting other 
faiths, using ‘unethical’ means of evangelism, 
including offering humanitarian aid with “ulterior 
motives” or taking unfair advantage of 
“vulnerable sections of society’, and ends with 
a strong appeal for a “shared code of conduct’ 
regarding conversionary practices among the 
religions. 


As a Pentecostal Christian | share the 
sentiments represented in these statements. 
During the dialogue sessions of this particular 
meeting | was impressed strongly with the 
need for boundaries or guidelines to ensure 
ethical evangelistic practices. For example, | 
was shocked to hear of the shenanigans 
apparently perpetrated by some Christians 
under the guise of “aid evangelism’ after the 
tsunami in Asia December 26, 2004. Whenever 
| have passed on stories of hungry, thirsty 
children or injured adults being manipulated to 
accept Christ in exchange for food and water to 
other Pentecostals, they have had a similar 
response. The above quotes from the “Report” 


on the Lariano meeting seem to aim toward a 
helpful balance of liberty and responsibility in 
evangelism. Liberty to share our faith is 
essential for Pentecostals, as for some other 
Christians and even certain non-Christian 
faiths. Doubtless Pentecostals will not submit 
to restrictive measures against freedom in 
evangelism. Responsibility and accountability 
in the way we share our faith, however, ought 
to be assessed as essential as well. The right 
thing must be done for the right reasons in the 
right way or it may actually become wrong. 


Perhaps unpacking a little Pentecostal theology 
will be helpful at this point. Pentecostal 
theologian Steve Land says, “[T]he mission of 
the church” is “eschatological — trinitarian 
transformation.” For him this means “The 
church is being transformed by and for God 
and thus bears witness in what it is and what it 
does in the kingdom.” Drawing on the Hebrew 
prophets, he insists “mission is to do justice, 
love mercy and walk humbly with God.” 
Defending the weak and _ denouncing 
oppression “is part of the church’s mission to 
love the neighbor.” Becoming more pointedly 
missiological, Land adds that “There is no 
dichotomy between the command to love the 
neighbor and the Great Commission to disciple 
the nations.” He admits that “the personal, 
social, and cosmic implications of Pentecost 
are only now beginning to be grasped in the 
movement’ itself, but is optimistic about 
progress.” For — Land, “All authentic 
Pentecostals are witnesses who can start 
meaningful ecumenical exchange at the point 
of that missionary concern.” In fact, important 
traditional practices of Pentecostal spirituality 
readily lend themselves to “a truly helpful, 
revealing and transforming ecumenical 
encounter.”” 


Pentecostal missiological theology at its best 
exemplifies an approach in which our conduct 
reflects the character of our holy and loving 
God. It insists proclamation of the gospel 
through words and demonstration of its gestalt 
through deeds are inseparable. Furthermore, 
evangelism addresses and embraces 
ecumenism as well. This surrenders none of 
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the evangelistic zeal of the movement but 
searches for ways to evangelize ethically and 
interact ecumenically. Ecumenism, ethics, and 
evangelism are all therefore essentially 
intertwined. Such an elevated ideology ought to 
inform Pentecostal practice of evangelism and 
missions henceforth. Pentecostals simply 
should never allow their zeal for souls to stifle 
the Spirit's leading and pleading for holiness, 
peace and_ righteousness. Significantly, 
ecumenically and ethically sensitive 
evangelism enhances our witness to the world 
of the truth and power of the Spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in our lives. 


What | am attempting to help my _ non- 
Pentecostal Christian and non-Christian peers 
at the dialogue table see is that robust-but-not 
rude Pentecostal evangelism is not inimical to 
sincere Pentecostal participation in ecumenical 
and interreligious dialogue. Perhaps | am not 
such “an unlikely participant” in dialogue after 
all? 


A Hopeful Partner 


The Lariano dialogue was profoundly affecting 
and moving for me. | found it unique for several 
reasons. For one thing, the retreat environment 
aS we were generously hosted by our Roman 
Catholic friends at the Villa Mater Dei made the 
week more than anything a Spiritual interfaith 
pilgrimage. What happened between meetings 
was at least as important as what happened 
during them. | was truly amazed at the level of 
personal and_ spiritual engagement we 
experienced together. For another thing, the 
actual discussions were characterized by 
intense, straightforward engagement in a 
cordial, respectful atmosphere. We avoided no 
hard questions, but we did avoid all overt 
hostility. Also, the entire group in all its variety 
of faiths was completely united on commitment 
to one conviction: the importance of the 
process of interreligious dialogue. (Some 
admitted that this had not been a beginning 
assumption upon arrival.) The “Report” stated it 
thus: 


We affirm our commitment to the process of 
inter-religious dialogue. Its necessity and 
usefulness have increased exponentially in our 
times for promoting peace, harmony and 
conflict-transformation — within and among 
nations in our speedily globalizing world --, 
especially since religion has often been used, 
rather misused, to shed blood, spread bigotry 
and defend divisive and discriminatory socio- 
political practices. 


We hold that inter-religious dialogue, to be 
meaningful, should not exclude any topic, 
however controversial or sensitive, if that topic 
is a matter of concern for humankind as a 
whole or for any section/s thereof. It is our 
conviction that honest and candid dialogue can 
enlighten and deepen our understanding even 
on the most contentious of issues. The 
clanfication and, hopefully, resultant reduction 
in the areas of disagreement and ignorance 
can help communities to expand the 
possibilities for reconciliation and _ living 
together in peace, love and amity, according to 
our respective religious precepts.“ 


For my part, the Lariano dialogue certainly 
spurred hope regarding the potentialities of 
interreligious dialogue partnerships including 
Pentecostals. In spite of initial hesitations on 
the part of some to which | alluded above, | 
was welcomed graciously and taken seriously. 
As the week progressed, | felt bonds of trust 
begin to be formed that may be building blocks 
for future Pentecostal involvement in interfaith 
dialogue. | myself began to think that “If | am 
part of the problem, then | want to be part of 
the solution too.” Accordingly, | wish to 
respectfully offer a few suggestions about what 
| think Pentecostals may reasonably expect to 
gain or give in the process of interreligious 
dialogue. First, | will survey a few significant 
approaches to Pentecostal theology of religions 
and interreligious dialogue. Then, | will 
suggest salient applications for hopeful 
Pentecostal participation at the ecumenical and 
interreligious levels. 


Amos Yong is a pioneer in Pentecostal 
theology of religions. He champions a 
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pneumatological approach accenting the 
universality of the Holy Spirit among all peoples 
while affirming orthodoxy on Christology and 
soteriology.”" Yong suggests a Pentecostal- 
Charismatic theology of religions should “free 
human beings for participation in the 
interreligious dialogue.” The goal of dialogue is 
not to establish agreement or _ ignore 
differences, but rather to serve’ the 
righteousness, peace, and truth characteristic 
of the Kingdom of God. Dialogue can provide 
“the kind of self-criticism that leads to the 
mutual = and, ultimately, eschatological 
transformation of religious traditions, including 
the Christian faith.”“ Yong argues that even our 
own Christian theology of religions cannot be 
adequately developed in_ isolation from 
religious others but requires conversation 
between us.~ To critics of interreligious 
dialogue he replies that not all are called to 
formal interreligious dialogue, though all are 
called as witnesses; that bearing witness can 
take the form of dialogical relationship; and, 
that Christianity is “impoverished and 
debilitated” if it avoids directly asking the 
questions interreligious dialogue requires.” 
Yong’s work reflects a sophisticated theology 
of openness to interaction with religious others 
that labors to be loyal to its own inner 
Pentecostal ethos. 


Veli-Matti Karkkainen is another Pentecostal 
author who addresses theology of religions, 
though mainly from an ecumenical angle.“ For 
Karkkainen all knowledge of God _ has 
“universal intention and is to be shared by all’. 
In Christian dialogue with other religions the 
central tenets of the Christian faith are to be 
presented to religious others “in the spirit of a 
confident, yet humble witness’, that is, without 
arrogance with humility and respect. 
Nonetheless, dialogical purpose is not only 
information but persuasion—though always— 
and this is especially significant—‘in ways that 
honor the Other and give him or her the right to 
make up his or her own mind.” Interreligious 
dialogue is not a neutral experience or process. 
The followers of all faiths have convictions 
about ultimate questions that should be shared. 
A reciprocal shaping should also be expected, 


unless true dialogue degenerates into only “two 
or more monologues.” Interreligious dialogue, 
Christian missions, and cooperative social 
concerns are not incompatible.”" Karkkainen 
staunchly suggests an acknowledgement and 
critical assessment of the Spirit’s presence in 
other religions “ties the church to dialogue with 
the Other’ because wherever God’s presence 
is found “it bears some relation to the church.” 
Thus discovery and discernment through 
dialogue of the Spirit's gifts in the religions are 
demanded.”” Karkkainen’s work reflects a 
more subtly Pentecostal approach to 
interreligious engagement than that of Yong, 
but is nonetheless sustained by the same 
commitment to major guiding principles of the 
movement's belief and practice. 


Honestly, | think Pentecostals have much to 
gain from_ interreligious dialogue and 
partnership, and humbly, | also think we have 
much to give through interreligious dialogue. 
As for what | expect we can gain, first, 
Pentecostals can increase our effectiveness 
through cooperative social efforts. We can do 
much more together than _ separately. 
Pentecostals are beginning to apply our 
individual spiritual experience to social issues. 
Much needs to be done in worthy causes of 
compassion and peace. It cannot be done 
alone. Second, Pentecostals will be challenged 
to stretch ourselves, to deepen and develop 
spiritually and theologically, through 
engagement with those who confront us with 
competing or even contradictory worldviews. 
Engagement with like-minded persons or 
groups is often encouraging but at times 
encounter with those unlike-minded is more 
instructive. Maturation of the Pentecostal 
movement is seriously stymied through 
alienation and isolation. Third, frankly interfaith 
fields are fertile ground for sowing seeds of 
witness regarding our Christian faith. If only by 
getting to know each other personally, we are 
given an opportunity to “let our light shine.” 
Fourthly, our exposure to devout, well trained 
representatives of other faiths enables us to 
understand what religions other than our own 
offer their adherents. Only blatant bigotry would 
deny that faiths enduring for millennia must 
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have something that touches spiritual and 
moral chords in the hearts of masses of 
people. Some mutual transformation may be in 
order. 


As for what | expect we can give, first, all that 
we expect to receive we expect to reciprocate. 
Religious others will conceivably gain from 
partnering with us in cooperative social efforts, 
will be stretched and_ challenged by 
engagement with us, will share their beliefs and 
practices with us, and will perhaps begin to 
perceive why so many people around the world 
choose to be Pentecostal Christians. Second, 
our unique pneumatological approach to the 
Christian faith and life has much to offer. A 
robust pneumatology recognizing the Spirit's 
universal presence and influence and Christ's 
unique significance is the best possible 
explanation for non-Christian religious reality 
and Christian identity from a Christian 
perspective. Third, the sheer size of our 
movement, if | may be forgiven for noting that 
Pentecostalism may be the fastest growing 
religious movement on the face of the earth 
today, suggests it taps into an enormous 
religious energy field that seems to be 
transforming today’s religious world. The global 
appeal of Pentecostalism offers a religious 
world drowning in secular anomy a decidedly 
new lease on life.” 


| have high hopes, therefore, that a dialogue 
partnership between’ Pentecostals, other 
Christians, and non-Christians can be a 
valuable factor in furthering the cause of 
religious faith in our world today. For that 
reason | am willing to work with those willing to 
work with me to accomplish that end. 


Conclusion 


Recently in the primary publishing organ of my 
own classical Pentecostal denomination, the 


Church of God (Cleveland, TN USA), | shared 
five significant values that can help guide 
Pentecostal interaction with religious others: 
charity (love), hospitality, availability, certainty, 
and humility. Here | wish to suggest that from a 
Pentecostal perspective these are 
representative of the kind of attitudes that can 
enable and encourage interreligious 
engagement between’ Pentecostals and 
religious others. 


e Chanty witnesses to religious others by 
letting the light of Christ's love shine 
through our words and deeds, not just 
generally but specifically toward those of 
other faiths (Lu 10:25-37). 

e Hospitality in personal or social interaction 
treats them as our _ neighbors-in-need 
rather than as religious rivals or eternal 
enemies, becoming a multifaceted means 
of God’s grace (1 Pet 4:9-10). 

e Availability indicates that without 
pressuring or pushing we place ourselves 
at their disposal when they eventually 
inquire about our belief (1 Pet 3:15). Often 
religious others are put off by either timidity 
or dishonesty. 

e Certainty stands strong for our faith 
convictions, being upfront about what we 
really believe (1 Co 14:8). 

e Humility works hard at not coming across 
arrogantly as if we feel we have the final 
word on all divine truth; we can confess we 
only “know in part” (1 Co 13:9). Practicing 
these five values can witness to the truth 
and power of faith in Jesus Christ to those 
of other faiths.™ 


And when reciprocated, they can open up a 
whole new way of relating to religious others all 
around the dialogue table. 


' Cf. Veli-Matti Karkkainen, An Introduction to the Theology of Religions: Biblical, Historical, & Contemporary 
Perspectives (Downer’s Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2003), pp. 139-40. 

" See Tony Richie, “Azusa-era Optimism: Bishop J. H. King’s Pentecostal Theology of Religions as a Possible 
Paradigm for Today”, Journal of Pentecostal Theology (JPT) 14:2 (April 2006), pp. 247-60 and Tony Richie, 
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“The Unity of the Spirit’: Are Pentecostals Inherently Ecumenicists and Inclusivists?” Journal of the European 
Pentecostal Theology Association (2006), pp. 21-37. 

" The total project is planned as follows: 1) Interreligious Reflection on Conversion -Assessing the Reality 
(2006); 2) A Christian Reflection on Conversion -Christian Discussion (2007); and, 3) Seeking Agreement- 
Towards a Code of Conduct on Religious Conversions (2008). 

“ “Report from Inter-Religious Consultation on ‘Conversion—Assessing the Reality” (Lariano, Italy, May 12-16, 
2006). 

“ Steven J. Land, “A Passion for the Kingdom: Revisioning Pentecostal Spirituality”, JPT 1 (October 1992), pp. 
19-46 (pp. 39-40). 

" Ibid: p. 43, 44. 

“ See “Report”. 

“ Amos Yong, Discerning the Spirit(s): A Pentecostal-Charismatic Theology of Religions, JPT Supplement 
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Pneumatological Theology of Religions (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2003). For good introductions to 
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“Amos Yong, The Spirit Poured Out on All Flesh: Pentecostalism and the Possibility of Global Theology (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2005), pp. 256-57. 
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the Trinity in Christian Theology of Religions (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2004). Also see his “Response to Tony 
Richie’s Paper ‘Azusa Era Optimism: Bishop J. H. King’s Pentecostal Theology of Religions as a Possible 
Paradigm for Today”, JPT 15:1 (forthcoming October 2006) and his “Evangelicals, Pluralism, and Religions: 
Evangelicals Enter the Theology of Religions”, TNN (Winter 2005), pp. 19-22. 
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*” Veli-Matti Karkkainen, “The Uniqueness of Christ and the Trinitarian Faith”, in Christ the One and Only: A 
Global Affirmation of the Uniqueness of Jesus Christ, ed. Sung Wook Chung (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 
2005), pp. 111-35 (p. 128). 
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Pope Benedict XVI’s Comments on Islam in Regensburg: 
A Muslim Response 


A. Rashied Omar 


| would like to begin with an apology. | would 
like apologize to my Catholic brothers and 
sisters for the undignified and deplorable 
manner in which some of my co-religionists 
have responded to the comments on Islam of 
His Holiness, Pope Benedict XVI, during his 
lecture at the University of Regensburg, 
Germany on September 12, 2006. 


| condemn the killing of an Italian nun and her 
bodyguard in Somalia and the firebombing 
attacks on churches in the West Bank and 
Gaza. The cowardly and senseless gunning 
down of Sister Leonella Sgorbati and her 
Somalian bodyguard, and the desecration of 
churches in Palestine are abominations that 
clearly violate Islamic ethics which call for 
respect for the sanctity of life, the holiness of all 
places of worship and for dignified responses 
to hurtful remarks (Qur’an 24:55). 


It is heartening to learn that some Muslim 
organizations in the United States are raising 
funds to repair the destruction to the churches, 
and the Hamas prime minister of the 
Palestinian Authority, Ismail Haniya, had also 
unequivocally condemned the attack on 
churches. A similar condemnation of the killing 
of Sister Sgorbati was issued by the Union of 
Islamic Courts in Somalia and they claim to 
have arrested a suspect. 


We are living in volatile and distressing times 
and Muslims must not become weary of saying 
over and over again, loudly and unequivocally, 
that violence and hatred is contrary to the 
teachings of Islam. And the news media must 
be responsible enough to make sure our voices 
are heard. 


| welcome Pope Benedict’s invitation to engage 
in a dialogue about the critical issues on faith 
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and reason that he has raised during his 
lecture at the University of Regensburg. It is 
within this spirit of a rational and respectful 
dialogue of cultures and religions called for by 
Pope Benedict that | offer the following 
responses to his comments on Islam. 


The chief focus of the Pope’s Regensburg 
academic lecture was not Islam: rather, it was 
aimed at the Western academy and the 
trajectory of the Western intellectual tradition. 
The Pope’s main argument was that those 
versions of the Christian faith that have 
embraced Greek philosophy and_ thus 
compatible with reason should not be 
marginalized but ought to have a central place 
in the Western academy. The Pope was 
therefore not referring primarily to Islam but 
rather criticizing the Western academy for 
having divorced itself from divine reason. This 
central thesis could have been satisfactorily 
argued without reference to Islam. 


The intriguing questions then remains: Why did 
Pope Benedict choose to make comments on 
Islam in his Regensburg lecture? What 
purpose did the Paleologus quote serve within 
the overall argument of his lecture? 


We cannot know the mind of another speaker 
in terms of motivations to include or not include 
this or that in a speech. Moreover, reading the 
mind of a Pope is an especially risky business 
— even more perilous if done by a non-Catholic! 
What we can legitimately analyze, however, is 
the function served by certain remarks within 
the logic of the speech, and the outcome of the 
speech as a whole within the social, cultural, 
and political context of the times. 


In my reading the reference to Islam in the 
Regensburg lecture is not coincidental. Rather 
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it serves to support a_ subsidiary thesis 
advanced by Pope Benedict. God in Muslim 
belief, according to the Pope, was “absolutely 
transcendent.” Such an utterly transcendental 
Muslim God is not therefore “bound up with any 
of our categories even that of rationality.” 
Muslims, so the sub-text of this argument goes, 
do not believe in a God who embraces human 
categories — reason and rationality among 
them. 


A fair inference is that Islam is at base 
irrational, which would explain why it seems so 
unreasonable to its contemporary detractors. In 
short, the Pope seems to be saying, there are 
theological foundations for the propensity of 
Muslims towards violence and forced or 
coerced conversions. 


The implications of this argument are alarming. 
For what Pope Benedict seems to suggest is 
that the categories “Christianity” and “Islam” 
are mutually exclusive. In other words, reason 
and rationality can have no place in Islam, 
whereas they are primary to and in_ fact 
pervade Christianity. Please forgive me, but to 
Muslim ears this smacks of triumphalism. 


Sometimes people try to bolster their own 
positions without providing an argument, but by 
merely casting their adversaries in a negative 
light. | think this is how the use of the 
Paleologus quotation played out in the view of 
Muslim scholars. 


Within this context then the citation from 
Paleologus makes good sense. It is not 
irrelevant but central to Pope Benedict's thesis 
on Islam. The Paleologus citation is a platform 
for the rest of the argument. If | am reading the 
Pope’s view correctly, it makes for a very 
honest point of conversation, but one that is 
fraught with risks. Since this position also 
involves misrepresentations of Islamic doctrine, 
the venue and timing of such dialogue is 
critical. While the speech was delivered at a 
university, its publicity took it outside the 
cerebral corridors of academia and into a tense 
and poisoned world of politics and anxiety. 


But how does Pope Benedict arrive at his 
conclusions? 


Using the Paleologus citation as a springboard, 
Pope Benedict develops an overly simplistic 
picture of the complex and diverse Muslim 
theologies on the nature of God. Rather than 
take account of the diverse and often 
competing traditions the Pope selectively 
retrieved from a vast Muslim theological 
tradition one viewpoint, thereby reducing Islam 
to one voice of a multi-vocal, centuries-long 
internal argument. 


Specifically, the Pope Benedict invokes the 
German professor Theodore Khoury who in 
turn uses the French Scholar, Roger Analdez’s 
interpretation of an eleventh century Spanish 
Muslim scholar Abu Muhammad ‘Ali Ibn 
Hazm’s (994 - 1064 C.E.) theology of God: 
“Ibn Hazm went so far as to state that God is 
not bound even by his own word, and that 
nothing would oblige him to reveal the truth to 
you. Were it God’s will, we would even have to 
practice idolatry.” Pope Benedict used this 
isolated quote to illustrate his point that Islam, 
because of its utter transcendentalism, is 
beyond the realm of the rational. 


The question then arises: Is this an accurate 
depiction of classical or contemporary Muslim 
theologies of God? 


With due respect to the considerable erudition 
of Pope Benedict, his portrayal of Muslim 
theology is woefully inaccurate. Quite to the 
contrary of what the Pope asserts, from its very 
beginning in the seventh century, Muslim 
theology was comprised of various contending 
schools. A recurrent theme in the classical 
Muslim literature is the struggle of reconciling 
the notion of a transcendent God, whose 
likeness is unrivalled, with that of an immanent 
God who in the words of the Qur’an is closer to 
us than our jugular vein (50:16). The varied 
Muslim responses to this challenge have 
spawned a number of different theological 
trends, such as the ultra rationalists, the 
M‘utazili, the Ash’ari and the Maturidi. The 
ultra rationalist school of theology is best 
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represented by the twelfth century scholar Abul 
Walid Ibn Rushd (1128-1198 C.E.) known in 
the west as Averroes. Ibn Rushd and the 
Mu’tazili school of theology argued that one 
could reach the equivalent guidance to that 
represented in divine revelation by solely and 
exclusively relying on the rational capacity that 
has been endowed to us by God. The other 
two theological schools, the Asha’ri and the 
Maturidi can be located on the spectrum of 
rational defenders of tradition. So too is Shia 
theology, deeply entrenched in a rationalist 
defense of faith. The nominalists are certainly 
represented by ninth century scholar Ahmed 
ibn Hanbal (780-855 C.E.) and later, ibn Hazm 
who believed that we do not have instruments 
to interpret the divine and hence we must 
submit to pure belief. 


Unlike the extreme position of lbn Hazm, most 
of the Muslim theological tendencies seek to 
balance between transcendence and 
immanence. Classical Muslim theologians 
sought to capture in a neat formula the 
seemingly antithetical positions contained in 
the Qur’an. Moreover both the primary Islamic 
theological sources, the Quran, and the 
traditions of the Prophet Muhammad support 
such a sense of balance (mizan). For 
example, the Qur'an teaches Muslims that God 
is closer to the person than his/her jugular vein” 
(50:16). And furthermore, “Wherever you turn, 
there is the Face of God.” (2:109). 


Contemporary Muslim theologies are a hybrid 
of classical Muslim schools such as Mu tazili, 
Ashvari, Maturidi, and Shii with further 
adaptation, all a very far cry from the 
monochromatic view depicted by Pope 
Benedict in his Regensburg lecture. 


Not only can Pope Benedict be faulted for 
selective retrieval in order to develop his one- 
sided portrayal of Muslim theology of God, his 
speech also contained a serious factual error. 
He noted in his Regensburg address that verse 
256, of sura 2, Al-Bagara of the Qur’an which 
says that, "There is no compulsion in religion," 
meaning that conversions should not take 
place by force or by coercion is a Makkan 
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chapter, i.e. one of the suras of the early 
period, when Muhammad was still powerless 
and under threat. His commentary on this 
verse was again partial. While acknowledging 
that this Quranic verse opposed forced 
conversions, he wrongly stated that this was a 
Makkan verse. The suggestion by Pope 
Benedict that the Quranic prohibition on 
forcible conversions was overtaken by later 
verses which advocated forced conversions is 
factually incorrect. The correct version of the 
facts is this: Muhammad advised from a 
position of strength and not weakness, that 
there should be no forcible conversions, and 
that truth stands out clear from error" (Qur'an, 
2: 156). Later commentators and theologians 
debated the hermeneutics of the verse, 
especially whether this verse is repealed or 
abrogated by other verses, where a more 
belligerent attitude to unbelief is advocated. 
Most classical as well as contemporary Muslim 
theologians and commentators view the “no 
compulsion in religion” verse as central to the 
Muslim view on conversion and trump those 
Quranic verses that seem to contradict this 
verse since they speak to a specific context. In 
short, Pope Benedict selected an extreme 
position on the interpretation of free and 
coerced. 


In conclusion, | return to the key _ initial 
question: why did Pope Benedict bring any of 
this material on Islam — certain to provoke 
reaction — into a speech primarily about the 
Western intellectual tradition? The Pope called 
for a dialogue here on faith and reason, and 
the implications of their entanglement with 
violence in the world today. Opening the door 
to Muslims, Christians and secularists as he 
did by constructing a comparative framework 
for analysis invites us all to reflect on this 
critical issue of our time. However injudicious 
his portrayal of Islam may have been, the 
Pope's invitation to dialogue should be 
welcomed by Muslims and indeed all people of 
faith and of conscience. Such a dialogue 
should however not be restricted to the 
theological roots of violence but must move on 
to address the asymmetries of power and mal- 
distribution of wealth in this world in which 
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religion is so heavily implicated. Finding the 
theological roots of violence is one part of the 
problem, identifying the political and economic 
causes is a greater imperative. 


We live in a fragile world and some would 
argue on the precipice of a global catastrophe. 
Leaders of all faith communities should not 
allow themselves to be distracted from the task 
at hand of building bridges of honesty, truth 
and trust through a true and meaningful 
dialogue with each other. The first task in such 
an endeavor is to ensure that we have 
accurate representations of each other that 
lend integrity to our work. Failing to do so, 
would mean that religion and religious actors 
only add to the dehumanization that surrounds 
us. 


Muslim leaders have an especially onerous 
challenge of condemning violent overreactions 
and not allowing misguided individuals who 
acted in a thoroughly reprehensible and 
depraved way in response to Pope Benedict's 
remarks on Islam to speak on behalf of our 
communities. 


Despite our current predicament | am hopeful 
that Catholics and Muslims will weather this 
latest hiccup in their relationship thanks in large 
part to the strong bridges that were built 
between our two communities by Pope John- 
Paul 11. These strong and firm links will 
hopefully help Catholics and Muslims to brave 
the aftermath of this regrettable episode. 


A. Rashied Omar is a Research Fellow on Islamic Ethics and Peacebuilding at the Joan B. Kroc 
Institute for International Peace Studies, University of Notre Dame. (This paper was presented 
at a panel discussion on Pope Benedict in Regensburg: The Catholic Church and Islam: Allies 
or Adversaries, University of Notre Dame, September 28, 2006). 
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The Culture of Dialogue in Islam: 
Freedom of Choice and the Right to Differ 


Mohammad Al-Sammak 


Dialogue, in principle, can only exist when 
there are two parties with differences of 
opinion. Dialogue is the way to explain the 
various points of views and to illustrate the 
facts upon which they are based. 


The aim of dialogue is also to achieve 
openness toward the other, to understand his 
point of view, and to be willing to understand 
him, and to accept him as he is and as he likes 
to be. So dialogue is the venue through which 
we assimilate opposing facts and information of 
the interlocutors and the ability to reach 
common understanding. 


In our Islamic culture, according to Abu Walid 
Al-Baji, one of the prominent scholars : “He 
who innovates and proves to be right deserves 
double rewards: one reward for his innovation, 
and the other reward for being nght. He who 
innovates and commits an error deserves one 
reward for his innovation.” Thus, we deduce 
that effort, like any other human attribute, can 
either be wrong or right; that trying hard when 
doing any deed, or thinking of any human idea, 
may result in being wrong or right. Innovation is 
not sacred, or absolute, or permanent; it is 
human, limited and changeable. 


Also, our Islamic culture holds that: “My opinion 
is right and could be wrong, and the other’s is 
wrong, yet it could be right.” We thus 
understand that nobody has the right to claim 
that he holds the absolute truth. Nobody has 
the right to condemn the others, merely for 
having different opinions. Truth is relative. The 
search for the truth, even in the others’ points 
of view, is a direct road that leads to 
knowledge. It is at the same time, the highest 
form of dialogue. 
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Religion is the word of God. God is the 
complete and absolute truth. What comes from 
God is the complete and absolute knowledge. 
God taught man and preferred him —her- over 
most of his creatures, even over the angels. In 
spite of this, human knowledge is _ partial, 
meaning that it is part of God's whole 
knowledge. The part cannot cope with the 
whole, and cannot include it. 


When man-—woman- tries with his —her- partial 
knowledge to interpret - or explain the scripture 
- the words of God - (The Torah - the Bible - 
the Koran with its complete knowledge) this 
interpretation - or explanation - is and should 
be subjected to the common rules of criticism 
like any other human text. Because human 
understanding is open to being right or wrong, 
and consequently, criticising this understanding 
and criticising the human behaviour based on 
it, is a sort of correcting what is thought to be 
wrong, and re-adjusting what is considered to 
be improper behaviour. Critique here is of great 
importance, because its intention is to readjust 
the interpretation of God's word's, towards 
what is hoped to be closer to the whole truth 
embodied in these words of God. 


From here on, we deal with the human 
understanding of religion, and not with religion 
itself, i.e. we deal with the human touch on the 
religious scripture and not with the whole and 
complete truth of the words of God. Critique 
here, and self-criticism, opens the door to a 
process of continuous — understanding, 
interpretation, and transcendence of what is 
human in order to bring it closer to God's 
original intentions and meaning therefore, 
religious scripture (the words of God) 

e is sacred and holy 

e is permanent 

e is absolute 
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But the interpretation of the scripture (as a 
human process) is like any other human 
thinking 

e is not sacred and not holy 

e is changeable 

e is relative 


It is always possible to misunderstand the 
meaning of the scripture, and consequently it is 
always possible to behave _ religiously 
incorrectly. The first step towards correcting the 
misunderstanding, and the misbehaviour, is to 
revise and to reconsider the interpretation of 
the scripture, and this in itself requires a 
process of continuous critique and self-criticism 
to the interpretation. In Islam this is one of the 
missions of innovation, not reformation. 


Through innovation, understanding the 
religious scripture is subjected to a process of 
evolution by which religion can, and should go, 
side by side, and hand in hand with the 
changing personal and social priorities and 
developments. 


Early religious Muslim leaders practised openly 

religious self-criticism. Here | will refer to two 

cases : The first is the case of the first Kalifa 

(Ruler) Abo-Baker Siddik. He confesses that he 

committed three mistakes : 

1. That he accepted to be nominated as 
Kalifa. "But | am not sure that this is what 
the prophet Mohammed really wanted". 
The prophet used to say to us " ask me 
before you miss me". We did not ask him. 

2. | condemned a multi-murderer to be burnt 
to death. "God only punishes with fire”. 

3. | ordered a share from a family heritage to 
a grandson less than what he deserves. | 
should have corrected myself and ordered 
a share for him equal to that of the father. 


Here we see that the Kalifa practised self- 
criticism in three topics : 

e in politics as a political leader 

e injustice as a judge 

e ininterpreting a religious text, as a scholar 


The second case is of the second Kalifa Omar 
Bin Kattab who was known for being just, and 
for his self-esteem, and self-confidence. 


Omar was lecturing in a mosque about the 
negative social consequences of the high 
financial burdens of marriage. He said that a 
man should not pay more than a thousand 
Diram (the unit currency at that time) to the 
bride. A woman interfered from the _ floor 
saying: Mr. Kalifa (Mr. President), what you just 
said is your personal opinion. The Koran says 
something different. And she quoted a verse 
from the Koran that puts no limits to the 
donation given to the woman to be married. 
Here Omar said : "Excuse me, God : The lady 
is right, and Omar is wrong". 


Religious critique was founded henceforth on 
two major principles. 

The first principle says : 

My point of view is right, but it might be wrong. 
And the point of view of the other is wrong, but 
it might be right. This means : 


a) That any point of view (any interpretation to 
the religious scripture) is open to be right or 
wrong. 

b) Nobody has the right to acclaim that he 
possesses (or that he knows) the whole 
truth. 

c) Nobody has the right to exclude a point of 
view different from his, as completely and 
absolutely false and wrong. 

d) Searching for the truth requires a dialogue 
with the other, who has a different point of 
view. Either to convince him or to be 
convinced by him. If not, then there is no 
other way but to accept and to respect the 
other as he is, with his believes, and as he 
wants himself to be. 


The second principle says : 

He who interprets, if he is right, deserves two 
rewards from God. One reward for his 
interpretation, the other for being right. And he 
who interprets and turns to be wrong, he 
deserves one reward only, that of interpretation 
and he will not be punished for being wrong : 
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This means : 


a) That interpretation is a must. 

b) Encouraging interpretation by God's 
rewards and by not punishing even - with 
good intention - for being wrong. 

c) Interpretation is open to be right or wrong. 
Discovering the truth requires criticism. 
One way to criticism is openness to the 
different points of view of the other i.e. to 
dialogue with the other, on the basis that 
the art of dialogue is to search for truth in 
the point of view of the other. 


Also, in our Islamic culture, dialogue requires 
the primary recognition of the existence of a 
party which is different. It requires respecting 
the other party’s right to adopt a vision, an 
attitude or a different idea, respecting his right 
to defend that idea, vision or stance, and 
subsequently respecting his right in being 
responsible for what he believes in. 


Because dialogue pre-supposes the existence 
of the other, it is necessary to define the other. 
The definition cannot be stated regardless of 


the “l’. Understanding the other and agreeing 
with him cannot be achieved without sharing 
the “l’; and consequently the more man — 


woman- transcends his —her- ego and 
selfishness, the more he —she- spares a wider 
place in him —her-self to the other. The other is 
a separate entity which, when combined with 
myself, forms the truth. We need to understand 
the other and we need to reach an agreement 
with him. 


Truth is not in one’s self alone. Truth is also a 
part of the other. The combination of both 
individuals forms the truth in its relativity. While 
God is the ultimate truth. 


Hence, dialogue with the other is in itself an 
exploration to the “l’, and a process of 
shedding light on the errors that no human 
personality is free from. 


Thus, Jean Paul Sartre, the French 


philosopher, says, “The other is an 
intermediary between myself and my ego. He 
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is the key to understanding myself, and 
experiencing my existence.” 


The other may be an individual or a group. In 
both cases, he is either a Muslim believer, one 
of the Peoples of the Book, i.e. an adherent of 
a revealed religion, or an Atheist. 


The Muslim believer is an integral part with all 
other believers, and they are like a compact 
structure in solidarity and co-operation. When 
the other is one of the People of the Book and 
lives in a Muslim community, he is in the 
custody of Muslims and protected by them. His 
religious codes and ethics are respected and 
implemented as well. The Prophet Mohammad 
says, “He who harms an adherent of a 
revealed religion, does harm to me.” 

As to the other who is an infidel, Islam’s 
relationship with him is built on the principle of 
“to you be your way, and to me mine.” (Koran, 
Kafirun 109, 6). In all cases, the relationship 
between the Muslim and the other party is 
summarized briefly in the Prophet speeches 
(Manual of Hadith of Muhammad): “The Muslim 
is he who does not harm to the others either by 
his hand or by his tongue.” (The Muslim is a 
person who does not harm others either 
mentally or physically.) 


Islam considers the difference in opinion as a 
human and natural reality, and it treats it as 
such. (O mankind! We created you from a 
single pair of a male and a female, and made 
you into nations and tribes that ye may know 
each other.) (Koran-Hujurat 49, 13). 


God created human beings different in ethnicity 
and cultures and languages; yet, they are in 
essence “one nation.” The Koran says: 
(Mankind was but one nation but differed 
(later)... (Yunus 10, 19) The fact that man’s 
differences and controversies are innumerable 
does not negate human unity. 


This unity is based on diversity, not similitude 
or conformities. For that reason, diversity is 
prodigy bestowed by God, and it is a 
manifestation of his glamour and perfection in 
creation. The Koran says, "and among His 
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Signs is the creation of the heavens and the 
earth and the variations in your languages and 
your colors: verily in that are Signs for those 
who know." (Rum, 30, 22). The basic principle 
in Islam is defined by Prophet Mohammad as 
‘there is no merit for an Arab over a non-Arab, 
or for a white person over a black person 
except in devotion.’ Accordingly, ethnic 
differences do not constitute the basis for either 
priority or inferiority. It is a difference in the 
totality of human nature. One should respect 
the other as he is and as a different creation of 
God. 


Respect of the other’s ethnicity and culture is a 
basis for Islamic religious behavior. Respect of 
the other's religion and belief is respect of 
freedom of choice, and of the principle of non- 
coercion in religion. The Koran says, "To each 
is a goal to which God turns him." (al-Baqgara 2, 
148). God has different laws and approaches 
for different cultures and races, as is confirmed 
by the Koran. "To each among you have we 
prescribed a law and an Open Way. If God had 
so willed, He would have made you a Single 
people, but (His plan is) to test you in what He 
hath given you: so strive as in a race in all 
virtues". 


"The goal of you all is to God; it is He that will 
show you the truth of the matters in which ye 
dispute." (Al-Maida 5, 48). And "..But God will 
judge between them in their quarrel on the Day 
of Judgment” (Bagara 2, 113). And "If thy Lord 
had so willed, He could have made mankind 
one people: but they will not cease to dispute 
except those on whom thy Lord hath bestowed 
His Mercy." (Hud, 118, 119). 


The Koran laid down clear rules for recognizing 
the other and his point of view so as to 
elucidate the truth, specifically including the 
divine truth. 


Dialogue requires the presence of contra- 
dictions and diversities in place, thought and 
diligence of vision. All this reflects the nature of 
normal diversity, which, in itself, is a sign of the 
divine power of the creation and a 
manifestation of divine sublimity. 


The unity of race, color or language is not a 
necessity for understanding. We need to base 
our arguments on the assumption of the 
presence of the diversities that God created, 
and wanted to be, and thus create relations 
based on love and respect with the others. 
Science is discovering that diversity exists 
even in our hereditary genes that dictate our 
unique personalities. Dialogue has rules and 
culture. This is manifested eloquently in Sura 
Saba of the Koran. The Prophet Muhammad 
was conversing with the infidels, expounding, 
illustrating and teaching. The infidels constantly 
insisted that the truth was on their side. 


The Prophet concluded the dialogue according 
to the following spiritual vision: (...and certain it 
is that either we or ye are rightly guided or in 
manifest error!” (Saba 34, 24) The Prophet 
deposited himself as an equal party in the 
debate, and left judgment to God. 


This deed of the Prophet symbolizes the 
highest expression of the respect for the 
freedom of others to choose, and respect for 
their choice even if they were wrong. The 
Prophet went even further as the following 
verse of the Koran said: “Ye shall not be 
questioned as to our sins, nor shall we be 
questioned as to what ye do.” (Saba, 34, 25). 


The Prophet went so far in the ethics of 
dialogue, that He described his choice as a 
“sin” and the others choice as a mere “action”, 
and then kept it to God’s judgement. 


God’s judgement, as always, is Right and Just. 
Man is in a constant state of change and God 
is the sole entity Who checks him and judges 
his thoughts and actions. (Say: “Our Lord will 
gather us together and will in the end decide 
the matter between us (and you) in truth and 
justice: And He is the One to decide.” (Saba 
24). Respect of freedom of choice is not a 
veneration of error, nor is ita means to negate 
other's point of view, and dialogue among 
people can be fruitful even when it does not 
reach a conclusion that the point of view of the 
other is wrong. 
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Dialogue, like friendship, is neither born by 
pressure nor by an act of desire. We should, as 
was stated in the document of the second 
council of the Vatican, concerning the dialogue 
with Islam, “gradually attempt to change the 
notions of our Christian fraternity, because it is 
important to us, as well as to the others, to 
discover how man exists and what he hopes to 
become. We are not interested in the past. We 
are more interested in man heading towards 
the future, to acquire more justice, more truth 
and greater love. This is the man we should 
know, and with whom we need to engage and 
build a real and truthful dialogue.” The 
Orientalist Massignon, as was referred to by 
the Vatican document, states that “so as to 
understand the other, we need neither to 
capture nor to assimilate him in us, but rather 
we need to be a host to him.” 


Dialogue has many objectives. It can either be 
a means to prevent a crisis, or an effort to 
preempt the causes of a crisis. It can also be 
an effort to solve an existing crisis or to contain 
its effects. The objective of the dialogue is to 
work: 

To bring out common elements in doctrine, 
ethics and culture; 

To deepen mutual interests in the fields of 
development, economics, and ventures; 

To expand cooperation in social activities (i.e. 
athletic clubs, scouts, educational and 
organizational societies); 

To emphasize the veracity of the value of 
moderation, and expand its educational bases; 
To enrich the culture of dialogue that is based 
on acceptance of the other, openness to the 
other’s points of view, and refusal to retrench 
behind intellectual rustic views that are 
considered as fixed, sacred and not apt to 
reconsideration. 


Dialogue, in principle, is based. on _ two 
fundamental notions. The first is to understand 
what we are arguing about, and the second is 
to understand why we are dialoguing. In other 
words, we need to specify the bases of the 
dialogue and its origins. Argumentation evolves 
from logical and scientific hypotheses that are 
based on the words “and argue with them in 
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ways that are most gracious...(and) with 
wisdom and beautiful preaching.” (Koran) (God 
addressed Moses by saying: (Go, thou and thy 
brother, with My signs, and slacken not, either 
of you, in keeping Me in remembrance. “Go, 
both of you, to Pharaoh, for he has indeed 
transgressed all bounds. Tell him soft saying 
for he may awaken or frighten’(Taha 42, 43, 
44) and (Who is better in speech than one who 
calls (men) to God, works righteousness, and 
says, “| am of those who bow in Islam’? Nor 
can Goodness and Evil be equal. Repel (Evil) 
with what is better: then will he between whom 
and thee there was hatred become as it were 
thy friend and intimate!) Fussilat “or Sajda” 41/ 
verses 33 and 34). 


God confirms the aforementioned process and 
forbids the believers to follow those who are 
impudent or to imitate them in degrading 
others’ doctrine: (Revile not ye those whom 
they call upon beside God, lest they out of spite 
revile God in their ignorance.) (An’am 6, 108). 


To start a dialogue the different parties need to 
possess freedom of thought and _ self- 
confidence. (Abdur-Rahman Hilli, Freedom of 
belief in the Koran, Center of Arab Culture- 
Morocco- 2001, pp 94-96). Thus God 
commanded the prophet to achieve and 
provide for the interlocutors, (Say: “| am but a 
man like yourselves, (but) the inspiration has 
come to me...) (Kahf 18, 110) (Say: “I have no 
power over any good or harm to myself except 
as God willeth. If | had knowledge of the 
unseen, | should have multiplied all good, and 
no evil should have touched me: | am but a 
warner, and a bringer of glad tidings to those 
who have faith.”) (A’raf 7, 188). 


For a dialogue to succeed, it has to occur ina 
peaceful setting so as to allow thought to 
distance itself from the emotion that prevents 
man from. attaining self-awareness and 
cognition. He may, therefore, succumb to the 
pressure of others and give up, thus losing 
voluntarily his independent ideology: (Say: “I do 
admonish you on one point: that ye do stand 
up before God, - (It may be) in pairs, or (it may 
be) singly, - and reflect (within yourselves): 
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your companion is not possessed: he is no less 
than a warner to you, in face of a terrible 
penalty.) (Saba 34, 46) The Koran considered 
that the foes of the prophet were influenced by 
an antagonistic and emotional atmosphere 
when they accused him of madness. It calls 
upon them to disengage themselves from such 
an atmosphere and to think in a calm and 
private setting. (Previous reference — A.L. Hilli). 


The Koranic method of dialogue guides the 
process to end in a mission and a message 
that will embody the conscience even if it does 
not respond clearly in the mind. It is a process 
that does no harm to the opponent. It 
guarantees his freedom and his independence, 
and it leads to a position of responsibility, so 
that all participants can move on within the 


various domains. (Fadl allah, Muhammad 
Hussain, Al-Hewar, Dimensions, Inspirations 
and Indications-: Muntalaq Magazine, No. 16- 
105- Rabi Awal 1414 H.) 


The culture of dialogue in Islam has morals, 
values, and an ethical program that respects 
the individual and his freedom of choice. It also 
respects his right to differ and to argue. 


In conclusion: (Those who receive guidance, 
do so for the good; those who do not lose). 
They have the freedom to choose; and they 
have to be responsible for their choice, on the 
day of Judgement. God and God alone will 
judge then, who was right and who was wrong. 





Mr Muhammad Al-Sammak from Beirut, Lebanon, is Secretary General of the Christian-Muslim 
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Muslim-Christian Dialogue After 9/11: Is it Possible? 


Darrol Bryant 


Introduction 

| have been engaged in the study of what | will 
call “the dialogue of religions” or “the encounter 
and dialogue of men and women of different 
religious traditions” for most of the past thirty 
years. Over that time | have read innumerable 
studies of the many religious traditions — from 
Buddhist, Chinese, Hindu, and Muslim to Sikh, 
Shinto, and Zoroastrian. More importantly, | 
have spent time in these diverse religious 
communities, in homes, temples / mandirs / 
Mosques /gurdwaras/monasteries/universities 
and talked with adherents of these many 
traditions both here and in other parts of the 
world. It has been a learning journey as one 
encounters this rich diversity of the religious life 
of humankind. And it was about twenty years 
ago that | began to engage Islam — the world’s 
second largest believing world. As | met 
Muslims in North America, India, Africa and the 
Middle East, | quickly learned that “there were 
Muslims and then there were Muslims.” The 
Muslim community/ummah itself was globally 
diverse. Moreover, it was an ummah seeking 
to be faithful, though in diverse ways, to the 
teachings of their Prophet. | have consistently 
been struck by the depth of their prayer and 
their respect for Mohammad, their Prophet, and 
the Qu’ran. 


9/11 

When 9/11 occurred, | was in Spain and had 
just returned to Madrid from Toledo. | was in 
the main train station when | noted a large 
screen showing some planes diving into the 
World Trade Towers. | assumed it was an ad 
for some movie. But | was drawn to it and | 
was able to read enough of the Spanish ticker 
moving across the screen to realize it was 
actual footage of what had just happened in 
NYC. | immediately returned to my hotel room 
and turned on BBC and watched, stunned, as 
the news of the day unfolded. The following 
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day | left for India and a conference on the 
destruction of the Bamiyan Buddhas. Shortly 
after | returned to Canada, | was to give the 
Keynote Address to the annual seminar on 
World Religions sponsored by Canadian 
Muslims. The theme for 2001 was “God and 
Suffering.” | felt it was imperative to address 
the events of 9/11 in my remarks. 


On the morning of September 11th a 
highjacked 747 slammed into one of the towers 
of the World Trade Centre in New York City. 
Then, as a horrified world watched, another 
highjacked 747 slammed into the other tower. 
And within the hour, while people scrambled to 
get out of the buildings, some even leaping to 
their certain death, the towers collapsed in a 
matter of seconds. A third highjacked plane 
slammed into the Pentagon in Washington 
D.C. A fourth highjacked plane crashed into 
the Pennsylvania countryside. On this day, 
thousands of innocent people died. 


Within hours of these events, a stunned world 
began to speak of Muslim terrorists being 
behind these events. PM Tony Blair of Great 
Britian spoke of terrorism as “the new evil of 
the 21* century.” Osama bin Laden reportedly 
responded on the following day when informed 
of the events: “Allah be praised.” People 
gathered around the World Trade Center to 
offer prayers and to wave American flags. 
Days later, the entertainment world gathered to 
remember the acts of courage of hundreds of 
people on the 11" and concluded with 
Canada’s own Celine Dion as the lead singer in 
a Stirring rendition of God Bless America. The 
rhetoric of the religions of the world was 
suddenly splashed across the media of the 
world as the Muslim God was set against the 
God that blessed America. And in the midst of 
these evil acts, people suffered in all kinds of 
ways. In addition to the thousands that died, 
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there were the even more thousands who were 
left behind: wives, husbands, lovers, friends, 
associates, and children. It is estimated-that 
over a thousand children became single-parent 
children that day. Many others suffered 
inwardly: horrified, terrified, frightened by these 
events. 


Immediately after the events of 9/11, many 
Americans began to say “the world has been 
forever changed by these events,” and even 
that we now find ourselves in a “post 9/11 
world.” | found such rhetoric overblown and 
counter productive, typical of the American 
penchant to define everything in relation to 
itself. What was needed was more sober 
consideration of these events and what they 
meant about, as well as for, the USA and its 
role in the world. What is, one might have 
asked, the American presence in the wider 
world that led to such hatred of the USA that 
people had highjacked planes and committed 
these terrifying and horrific acts? There was 
no wise response to these events. There was 
only a reaction: President Bush called it the 
“war on terrorism.” Since then, the Taliban has 
been expelled from power in Afghanistan, and 
Saddam Hussain removed from power in Iraq. 
But has anything been done to address the 
issues that gave rise to these events? 


The men who hijacked the planes and flew 
them into the World Trade Towers were 
Muslims — mostly Saudi Arabian and none from 
either Afghanistan or Irag. They were linked to 
Osama Bin Laden — and to other movements in 
the contemporary Muslim world. To be sure, 
these terrorist movements’ are _ highly 
disturbing. Ideological and deeply politicized, 
they are movements that are fuelled by a deep 
animosity towards the West (initially for 
Western colonization of Muslim lands but 
increasingly since the mid-1970s towards the 
USA and its imperial ambitions) and by what 
they perceive as the failures of contemporary 
Muslim states.’ But these are not all Muslims, 
nor are they a majority, nor do they even 
represent a large number in the Muslim world. 
It is the equivalent of identifying Christianity 
with “Christian Identity,” a group that identifies 


Christianity with White Supremacy, and other 
evil things." The events of 9/11 were 
condemned by Muslim leaders around the 
world. Muslim leaders repeatedly said that this 
kind of action — the hijacking of planes and 
flying them into civilian targets — could not be 
justified by the Quran, or Muslim teaching. 
When | hear the term “Muslim,” what pops up 
on the inner screen of my mind is the Ali family 
in New Delhi, the Shaykh from Nazareth and 
others praying in the mosque in Israel, the 
Muslims that | met in Turkey who were so 
welcoming and gracious, or gathering in the 
magnificent Blue Mosque in Istanbul for prayer. 


But the image of the Muslim that has emerged 
after 9/11 is that of Osama bin Laden and the 
terrorist. In the hysteria that followed 9/11 in 
the USA — Philip Roth called it an “orgy of 
narcissim’ — the Rev. Jerry Falwell said that 
even the Prophet of Islam, Mohammad, “was a 
terrorist.”" This appallingly ignorant remark led 
to riots and the killing of several Muslims in 
India. Falwell later retracted his statement and 
apologized. A Sikh in the USA was killed, 
mistaken for a Muslim because he had a 
“turban.” Here where | live in Canada, some 
Muslims following 9/11 kept their children home 
from school and sharply curtailed their outside 
activities, feeling considerable animosity. In 
the USA, mosques were attacked, as were 
some here in Canada. Prof. Gregory Baum, 
one of Canada’s leading Catholic theologians, 
recently remarked concerning the “backlash 
against innocent Muslims” prompted by 9/11 
that he was “horrified by this.” Indeed, he went 
on to say that “Christian churches have a duty 
to speak up and support Muslims who are 
facing uninformed prejudice.” Baum continued, 
“the church remembers its historic silence 
regarding prejudice [against] the Jews...and 
we must not allow this again.” Baum’s 
courageous’ statement in the _ post-9/11 
situation needs to be repeated by other 
Christian leaders. But it also illustrates some 
of the new difficulties in pursuing dialogue 
between Muslims and Christians after 9/11. 


Prior to 9/11, there was the long-standing 
failure of Western Christianity to rightly 
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understand the great traditions of Islam — a 
failure that is reflected in the long history of the 
Western world calling Islam “Mohammadinism.” 
This label is an offence to Muslims since it 
suggests that Mohammad is the object of 
Muslim prayer and devotion. For the Muslim, 
that is reserved for Allah alone. Before 9/11, 
dialogue with Muslims was generally welcomed 
though sometimes difficult — usually because of 
suspicions of Christian motives given the 
history of colonization and a_ pervasive 
conversionism within so much of the Christian 
world. It was possible simply because Islam is 
a great tradition that has given comfort and 
direction to millions and millions of people over 
the past 1400 years. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, a 
Director of the Centre for the World’s Religions 
at Harvard, made this point about Muslims 
repeatedly in his many volumes on Islam.” 
Dialogue with Muslims was not only possible, it 
was welcomed when the Christian came with 
an open heart and respect for the Muslim Way. 
Today, it is the world’s second largest tradition 
with approximately 25% of the believing world 
being Muslim. Christianity is the world’s largest 
tradition, with approximately 33% of the world’s 
believers finding themselves in one or another 
of the Christian traditions. Together these two 
traditions constitute nearly 60% of the believing 
world. Yet the relations between these two 
traditions have nearly always been strained if 
not overtly hostile. However, in the post-WWII 
period there has been a large movement of 
Muslims into the historically more religiously 
homogeneous countries in Europe, the USA 
and Canada — Turkish Muslims to Germany 
and other places in Europe, North African 
Muslims to France and Spain, Muslims from 
former “colonies” to the UK, East African 
Muslims to Canada and the USA. Thus some 
Christians saw, from the mid-twentieth century 
on, the importance and_ significance of 
changing the relationships between Muslims 
and Christians. 


But the Muslims we encountered in the mid- 
20" century were Muslims that had recently 
emerged from lands that, formerly Muslim, had 
been dominated by Western colonial powers. 
There were the Dutch in Indonesia, now the 
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world’s largest Muslim country. There were the 
British in India who left India fractured in 1947 
with nearly a million Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs 
dying during partition. Now there is a Pakistan 
and an India and each have more Muslims 
than any Middle Eastern Arab country. There 
was the former Soviet Union, which dominated 
the Muslim lands of central Asia. After WWI, 
the former Ottoman Empire was carved up 
among the British and French. With the end of 
colonization there has been a resurgence of 
Islam in the 20" century, but it is a resurgence 
that still bears the marks, the hurts, the 
damage of colonization. 


After 9/11, the atmosphere in the meeting of 
Muslims and Christians definitely took on a 
chill. Christians were worried that perhaps 
these Muslims were also terrorists — that 
suspicion about the Muslim was often there, 
usually covertly, sometimes overtly. And 
Muslims often were aware that they were being 
seen through the “terrorist lens” that had fallen 
across the world following 9/11. 


La Ilaha Illah Allah 

If the depth of ignorance in the West was 
pervasive prior to 9/11, it has been deepened 
and worsened following 9/11. Now the word 
“Muslim” is so deeply entwined with that of 
terrorist, that these words have, for countless 
numbers in the Western world and beyond, 
become synonymous. Itis thus very difficult to 
see the great traditions of Islam for what they 
are. La llaha Illah Allah (There is no god but 
Allah) is the belief that stood at the foundation 
of the faith proclaimed by the _ prophet 
Mohammad (570-630) nearly a millennium and 
a half ago. Mohammad saw himself in the line 
of prophets that went back to Adam, Noah, 
Abraham and countless others including Isa, 
the Quranic name of Jesus. Mohammad did 
not see himself as founding a new religion but 
rather as recalling humankind to “the peace 
that comes with submission to Allah” — the 
meaning of the term “Islam.” (And Allah is the 
term that Arab Christians use for God.) Yet 
Christians have an awful record in relation to 
Islam. Christianity has more maligned than 
understood this great faith. We have called it 
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“Mohammadinism” — offensive to Muslims — 
rather than by its proper name. Its Prophet has 
been denigrated by Christians time and again: 
Dante encounters Mohammad in the lower 
reaches of Hell in his not-so-divine Divine 
Comedy. Its scripture, the Qu’ran, has not 
been acknowledged and is little known or 
studied by Christians. This history has 
contributed to many negative images of Islam 
within the Christian world. Christians need to 
overcome this history in their relations with 
Muslims. And there are some signs in our 
times that this is beginning to happen. For 
example, the 2° Vatican Council of the 
Catholic Church called for dialogue with Islam, 
as has the World Council of Churches. In the 
Vatican || “Declaration on the Relationship of 
the Church to Non-Christian Religions’... we 
read: 


Upon the Muslims, too, the Church looks with 
esteem. They adore one God, living and 
enduring, merciful and all powerful, Maker of 
heaven and earth...they prize the moral life, 
and give worship to God especially through 
prayer, almsgiving, and fasting. Although in 
the course of centures many quarrels and 
hostilities have arisen between Christians and 
Moslems, this most sacred Synod urges all to 
forget the past and to strive sincerely for 
mutual understanding. ™’ 


Kenneth Craig’s Call of the Mineret in the late 
90s was a wake-up call for many in the 
Christian world.“ Furthermore, there are 
those within the Muslim world who have also 
initiated dialogue with Christians in the hope of 
moving beyond some of the ignorance and 
misunderstanding that has too much 
characterized Muslim/Christian relations. Most 
recently, there is the voice of Tariq Ramadan, 
an Egyptian Muslim, grandson of the founder of 
the Muslim Brotherhood in the 1920s, educated 
in Europe, and a Professor of Islamic Studies 
at Fribourg. Ramadan, had been invited as a 
guest professor to Notre Dame following 9/11 
but his visa was revoked, he was not allowed 
into the USA as a suspected terrorist or having 
links to terrorist organizations. Ramadan has 
written a number of very important books and 


his Islam, the West and the Challenge of 
Modernity concludes with this following 
paragraph: 

The awakening of Islam may bring a 
contribution, hitherto unsuspected, to a real 
renaissance of the spirituality of the women 
and men of our world. Again one should avoid 
presenting the encounter between Islam and 
the West under the terms of a conflict, but see 
it instead in the perspective of mutual 
enrichment. In the face of a civilisation that 
maintains everyday its attachment to its faith in 
a unique God, prayer, morality, spirituality in 
daily existence, the West will benefit in looking, 
and finding, in its own religious and cultural 
points of reference the means to react against 
the sad economist and technician drifts which 
we are witnessing. Does it have the means? 
Can it go beyond this stage of nervousness 
and rejection of everything that is not itself? 
The question deserves to be raised. Muslims 
doubt this sometimes; some foresee an 
inevitable conflict whilst others have trust in 
God and dialogue. All agree, however, in 
asserting that the future depends on our 
present engagement. Our daily Spirituality 
must be nourished by the exactness of justice. 
This is the ultimate liberation that founds 
fraternities; to be with God and to live with 
men. Vill 

Ramadan’s commitment to universal moral 
principles and to dialogue with other traditions 
are elements that mark his writings. He is a 
brilliant thinker, familiar with Western thought, 
yet deeply rooted in the great traditions of 
Islam whose voice resonates in the Muslim 
world. 


The 24 Inch World 

Contemporary mass media are credited with 
having given rise to a global village linked and 
joined by instantaneous communication. Thus 
there is no time lag between events and our 
knowledge of those events. What happens in 
the West Bank or in Pakistan or in China or in 
Jerusalem or in Moscow is, we. believe, 
immediately available to us on the evening 
news. But what we often fail to notice is how 
this instant news reduces the world to twenty- 
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four inches — and to a matter of seconds (the 
time to speak about the events that we visually 
glimpse). Our vast, complex, multi-cultural and 
multi-national world with its repetitive and often 
slow-moving rhythms on which the sun rises 
and sets day after day, month after month, year 
after year, is reduced to images on a 24” 
screen. And what we see is always the world 
in conflict. Rather than the tens of thousands 
of births that occur every day, we see the few, 
sometimes many, that die violently in war, 
crime, cars or catastrophe. How often do we 
hear, for example, of those efforts to bridge the 
conflicts or see the daily peaceful interactions 
of people, even in the midst of conflict. 


The Dialogue We Need 

In our current situation, it is increasingly 
imperative that we/Christians stand in 
solidarity with Muslims. | noted earlier that 
Gregory Baum, one of Canada’s leading 
Catholic thinkers, made this very point. But 
such acts of courage need to be repeated time 
and again. For dialogue between people of 
different faiths needs to be encouraged and my 
experience over these last decades have 
convinced me of its necessity. Now it is not 
possible to explore here the dynamics of 
dialogue in a wholly adequate way. But let me 
point to a few things in relation to dialogue 
between Muslims and Christians. First, 
dialogue — a living and vital exchange between 
Muslims and Christians — is essential for giving 
the Other (Muslim for the Christian, Christian 
for the Muslim) a human face. Face to face 
meeting is essential to breaking through the 
images that we have of one another. | was 
both humbled and embarrassed to discover the 
depth of the images of ignorance there were in 
me when | first began to meet Muslims. 
Although | was to realize years later that | had 
grown up with some Muslims in my small 
Dakota town (the Hasens, Alec, Ron, Shirley, 
Betty... who ran a local clothing store: The 
Golden Rule), | discovered that there lurked in 
my heart images of prejudice that | didn’t even 
know were there, or where they had come 
from. But they could not be maintained in the 
face of actually meeting Muslims and learning 
their stories and their journeys and their faiths. 
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It is face-to-face meeting that will allow us to 
overcome the images that prevent us from 
seeing the human face of the Other, Christian 
or Muslim. 


Second, in our post 9/11 situation, it is now 
possible to realize that those who follow the 
Way of “the peace that comes with submission 
to Allah” (the meaning of Islam) are not the 
Other but our neighbour, literally and 
metaphorically. When | first came to Waterloo 
nearly forty years ago, there was no 
mosque/masjid here; now there are two, and 
there are other groupings of Muslims as well. 
The so-called global village has arrived 
everywhere. We need not look across the 
globe to see a Muslim. We can look at our 
neighbour, those we work with, those we study 
with, those we ride the bus with, those our 
children go to school with, and we will discover 
those who follow the Muslim way. 

Third, in our meeting and dialogue with one 
another we don’t have to sugar coat the 
differences between our communities of faith, 
nor do we need to pretend they aren't there — 
they are there and they are many. But why do 
we need to assume that differences and 
divergencies are only a problem, an obstacle, 
something to be overcome? Differences can 
also enhance and enlarge those who engage in 
dialogue. Of course there are differences — 
cultural, theological, social, etc. - and some of 
those we will not resolve or even bridge: those 
we must simply acknowledge and respect. But 
lets not assume that there are only 
irreconcilable differences. There are also 
common bonds. 


In the late 1960s, | made my first trip into 
Eastern Europe with a group of students from a 
small college in Minnesota. The Cold War was 
still hot, and the previous year Soviet tanks had 
crushed the Prague Spring. As we approached 
the Czech border, the apprehension in the bus 
grew — we were entering the “Commie world.” 
A large fence with observation towers marked 
the border and contributed to the palpable 
anxiety. As the bus pulled into the border 
station and our passports were being collected, 
a young woman came out of the border station 
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with her two young children. One of the 
students called out: “Look, they even have 
children.” We all laughed, nervously. The 
image of the Other had been broken. Muslims 
too have children, they raise families, they 
often struggle to survive’ in _— difficult 
circumstances, they feel pain, they make 
mistakes, they fail, they do bad things, they 
strive to make sense out of the life given to 
them. Their ummah is no more perfect than 
our ecclesias. It seems to me that there is an 
equal measure of failure in every religious 
tradition. But as trust builds and relationships 
between Muslims and Christians deepen, it is 
possible to explore those failures and aspects 


of each others traditions that are most 
disturbing and troubling. But in dialogue with 
Muslims it is fundamental for Christians to 
know that Muslims respect and honour the 
Prophet Mohammad,” cherish the Qu’ran, pray 
five times a day, practice charity, fast during 
Ramadan and long to make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca in their lifetime. To respect their Ways 
is not to betray our own, as some Christians 
seem to think. Rather, it is for Christians to be 
faithful to the One who recalled us to “love God 
and the neighbour” as the whole of the Law 
and the Prophets. In the world after 9/11, this 
teaching is more imperative than ever. 


'See Mark Jurgensmeyer, Terror in the Mind of God: The Global Rise of Religious Violence Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2003 which looks at violence laced with “religious passion” in Christian, Jewish, 
Sikh, Buddhist and Muslim traditions. 

" See www.kingidentity.com. The “Christian Identity’ groups gathered under this banner are several extremely 
conservative, racist, and militantly “supremacist” groups, including the KKK. 

" More recently, we have had the Danish “cartoons” that portray the prophet Mohammad as a terrorist. 

" See the article in (KW Record, Saturday, January 21, 2006, p. 8) 

“Among his many writings are Islam in Modern History (1959), Faith & Belief (1979), and On Understanding 
Islam (1984). 

“ The Documents of Vatican II, W. Abbott, ed. (New York: The America Press, 1966), p. 663. 

™ See Kenneth Craig, Call of the Mineret (New York: 1959). 

™ Tariq Ramadam, Islam, the West, and the Challenges of Modernity (Leicester, UK: Islamic Foundation, 
2001), p. 311. Speaking to European Muslims, Ramadan remarks that Muslims must “reconsider our respective 
isolation and strive to promote the culture of dialogue that each of us individually knows is fundamentally 
Islamic.” p. 220 in To Be a European Muslim (Leicester, UK: Islamic Foundation, 1999). 





Prof. Darrol Bryant is Professor of Religion & Culture at Renison College/University of 
Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
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Fundamentalism: A Way to Peacebuilding? 


Dr Mohamed Mosaad 


The Middle East conflict is perhaps the most 
cited conflict as a clear example of the negative 
role religion might play in complicating an 
already inflamed _ political crisis. What 
prevented political solutions, as those 
conducted in Oslo and Camp David Il, from 
achieving their goals was simply, it is claimed, 
the mutual religious fundamentalism. How can 
you make peace with a nation, which your holy 
book asserts you will fight? How can you 
convince someone who is committing suicide 
that peace is good because it gives him better 
education and a better job? Besides, how can 
you divide a piece of land between two peoples 
when each people’s holy book grants the entire 
land to the holder of this book? 


Admitting the significance of _ religion, 
particularly in its ability to make peace fail, it 
was advised that peacebuilders must refer to 
religion in speeches, writings and activism. It 
was also thought that once the “religious 
leaders” instruct their corresponding followers 
of making peace the followers will automatically 
shift to a peace agenda. The two pieces of 
advice were observed but unfortunately the 
results were disappointing. In Islam the 
religious leaders’ liberal arguments that Ben 
Laden has no right to interpret the Koran, his 
ideology is wrong and Islam “naturally” calls to 
peace, have fallen on deaf ears. 


What went wrong was that depriving Ben 
Laden from his right to read and interpret the 
text is simply self-contradictory with a liberal 
discourse. Second, the emphasis on the need 
of a new liberal reading to advocate peace 
sounds conspiratory to mainstream Arab 
Muslims as it puts the result of the fatwa before 
conducting its very process. Third, what 
legitimizes a religious discourse and makes it 
theologically authentic is not the results it 
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reaches, but rather the strict methodology it 
follows to reach those results. In other words, it 
is not the question, of what but that of how, 
which matters. 


Fundamentalism is a migrating concept that 
has held different meanings in different milieus. 
In the Islamic theological sphere the meaning it 
carries is one of orthodoxy; the going back to 
the two Islamic fundamentals, Koran and 
Sunna, in encountering the contemporary 
events and problems. As such its meaning is 
desirable and respected, leaving behind a very 
negative sense of heresy and schism to 
whatever becomes its opponent. The Islamic 
discourse that calls for using violence has 
legitimized itself by sticking to fundamentalism, 
in methodological terms. On the other hand, 
those Islamic discourses that call for peace 
have unfortunately used both liberal rhetoric 
that pleases Western media and politicians, 
and ethical preaching that convinces no one. 


To encounter the violence-discourse one must 
first critique it both conceptually and 
methodologically. We have to isolate the 
corner-stones' concepts of this discourse and 
then pay them a serious and patient analysis 
using the traditional methodology Muslim 
scholars have built up and observed for many 
centuries. We must also examine the structure 
of the discourse and the consistency of its 
arguments; how concepts, pieces of texts and 
old writings are woven together to make up, 
and rationalize, an independent body of 
knowledge with a specific political agenda. 


There is a long list of conflict-making concepts 
such as Jihad, Martyrdom, The Jews, Holy 
Land, Islamic State, the Prophecy... In their 
new context Jihad would mean an eternal war 
against non-Muslims, Martyrdom will be used 
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to legitimize suicide operations against 
civilians, The Jews will reflect a pan-historical 
transcendental mass of people, which is 
destined to a hostile attitude against Muslims 
and the Holy Land will grant a sacred nature to 
a piece of land with the creation of new specific 
political regulations and considerations while 
approaching it. The Islamic State will turn into 
an integral part of religion, a necessary political 
system that is essential to the practice of Islam, 
and which overcasts the political relations and 
the land and people it ever ruled with a set of 
must-observed regulations. The whole 
discourse is led by a prophecy, a view of the 
future, and it is not a future of peace. It is a 
future of war between Muslims and Jews in the 
Holy Land that will mark the end of this world. 
How would nice rhetoric like “Islam and Salam 
have the same linguistic root” shift swiftly these 
giant obstacles? 


Far from being in need to quit the traditional 
methodology, or to reject the ancient works and 
writings, we have rather to work them out. By 
using such a fundamentalist critique, and 
ultimately founding a new_ encountering 


discourse we will achieve two main goals. First, 
we will show up the inconsistency and the 
major, sometimes fatal, mistakes the violence- 
discourse is committing from a traditional point 
of view. Second, embarking on the rich and 
diverse Islamic works, which have been carved 
out through different and quite contradictory 
historical contexts, we will prove that the known 
fundamentalist discourse is not the only 
possible one of its kind. An _ authentic 
traditionalist discourse, which yet maintains a 
peaceful political agenda, is also possible. 


Would that automatically solve the Middle East 
conflict? Certainly not! The conflict has so 
many elements that the religious element is 
only one of them. That however will help to 
solve the problem by _ neutralizing — its 
inflammable religious element. Most religious 
people, | believe, want peace. For them, the 
economic promises are not enough and the 
ethical preaching is almost meaningless. They 
need and long for an outlet, a legitimized 
authentic outlet. This approach aims to offer 
them what | think is the only possible one for 
them! 





Dr Mohamad Mosaad Abdel Aziz, an Egyptian psychiatrist and anthropologist, is presently 
researching at the Department of Religion, Emory University, Atlanta, GA. 
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Non-violence and Peace building in Islam 
The Concept of Non-violence in Islam 


Zeenat Shaukat Ali 


The theory this paper seeks to advance is that 
peace and non-violence form an integral part 
of Islam especially in the area of conflict 
situations. It addresses these issues through 
the verses of the Quran and the Sunnah, 
which embrace the struggle of the oppressed 
and goes on to illustrate that Islam engages in 
non-violent, peaceful, effective ways of 
precluding conflict. 


The efforts and instruction of the Qur’an to 
resist provocation and aggression in a society 
engulfed in conflict, to speak of patience (Sabr) 
or gentleness (rifq), to actively reject violence 
(unf) and disruption of the social system 
causing losses in life and property (fasad), to 
protect the sacredness of human dignity and 
engage peacefully in resisting oppression 
(zulm) through plausible means, to engage in 
peace making, confidence building, avoiding 
confrontation or conflict is reflected in the 
Qur’an and the life of Prophet Muhammad. It is 
important to understand that non-violence in 
Islam does not spell surrender or passivity but 
the active rejection of violence; it entails 
peaceful engagement in overcoming injustice, 
social ills or conflict without causing injury, in 
other words without violence or war. 


A complex intricate set of factors has given rise 
to the discourse on violence or the use of force 
in Islam. Two of these need special mention. 
One is the religious legitimisation of political 
hegemony soon after the passing away of the 
Prophet Muhammad and _ second _ the 
misconceived notion (giving subsequent rise to 
animated political controversy) of the word 
Jinad as signifying the elimination of non—- 
Muslims and their civilization. This paper will 
deal only with the second issue. 


The issue of Jihad has often been ambiguous 


and has been interpreted by westerners as an 
atavistic rage or a “holy war’ or a general 
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military offensive assault against non-believers 
aS a means for _ legitimising — religious 
domination. It has also been defined as “an 
effective basis for aggression against those 
who did not share this solidarity with the 
community of believers” (Sachedena 2001, 29) 
In the same vein the notion was extended to 
justify imperial goals. 


At the outset, let me submit that the Quran 
does not support such a dramatic military 
interpretation of Jihad. On the contrary the 
Quran states: “And O, Muhammad _ strive 
(Jahadu) hard with the Quran, the great 
striving” (25:52). In connection with this verse, 
Maulana Wahiduddin states: “The Qur’an is a 
book not a gun or a sword’. “ Striving” with the 
Qur’an means engaging in a peaceful, spiritual, 
moral, struggle to overcome one’s individual 
instincts and engaging in a peaceful dialogue, 
discussion and discourse in relation to the 
transformation of mind and spirit. 


The word Jihad is a core concept in the Qur’an 
derived from the root word “Jahada” meaning 
“to strive’; “make an effort’; “to struggle’. The 
highest form of Jihad or Jihad Al Akbar means 
overcoming one’s shortcomings and weakness. 
It is an ongoing struggle towards self- 
improvement. Muslims are asked to make an 
attempt on all fronts, social, economic, 
intellectual, ethical and spiritual. Jihad al 
Asghar is a struggle against social ills and 
injustice. This is Known as a lesser form of 
Jinad. Sometimes when military action may be 
a regrettable necessity, it extends to self- 
defence against armed aggression but strictly 
only for the purpose of self-defence. 

Scholars have defined Jihad as an ongoing 
effort as part of an obligation a Muslim person 
is required to do, such as prayers (salat) to 
fasting in Ramadan (Siyam), wealth sharing 
(Zakat), gathering at the Pilgrimage (Hajj) and 
standing up for justice, testifying to the truth, 
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working towards education and defending 
human dignity none of which are violent acts. 
Jihad is not an assault to overcome those who 
think differently from us. 


Maulvi Chirag Ali (1844-1895) rendered the 
word Jihad as struggle or ‘strenuous’. It is 
originally 'mujjahid' which in classical Arabic 
and throughout the Qur’an means to do one’s 
utmost, to make efforts. It is to strive, to exert, 
to employ oneself diligently, studiously, 
sedulously, earnestly, zealously. It does not 
mean fighting or warfare; it was subsequently 
applied to religious wars but never used in the 
Qur'an in such a sense. 


Maulvi Chirag Ali also defended Islam against 
the accusations of Western — scholars’ 
misinterpretation of the term to mean the use of 
violence for settlement of disputes. "Firstly, all 
reference to fighting in the Qur’an is dealing 
only in self defence but none of them relates to 
make war offensively. Secondly, it should be 
noted that they are transitory in their nature 
and should not be considered in functions for 
future observance or religious perceptions for 
coming generations. A learned legist of Mecca 
who flourished at the end of the first century of 
the Hijrah [The Prophet’s immigration to 
Medina] held that Jinad was only binding on 
the Companions of the Prophet but was not 
binding on anyone after them. They were only 
temporary measures to meet the emergency of 
the aggressive circumstances’. It has been 
pointed out that of 6666 verses in the Qur’an 
only 40 or 0.6% relate directly or indirectly to 
war. Further, the 23 years in which the Qur’an 
had been revealed it is found that 20 years of 
revelations deal with spiritual and_ ethical 
values, whereas the verses relating to war 
were revealed in the three years when the 
community was faced with _ religious 
persecution. On the basis of the dictum 
“converting them by force is not acceptable" 
and “any jihad that leads to a meaningless 
destruction of human life and ignores concerns 
for peace with justice is non—Quranic Jihad” 
(Sachedina 2000, 21). Further, he adds that 
Islam forbids any form of military combat for 
expansion, prestige or aggression. 


To the defensive, deeper meaning of Jihad, 
John Esposito states that “A combination of 
ignorance and _ stereotyping, as well as 
religious-cultural chauvinism, too often blind 
even the best intention when dealing with the 
Arab or Muslim world". Esposito 1992 p. 170) 
Several respected resarchers on the theory of 
Jihad are clear that it is meant for defence of a 
state and agree that Islam forbids aggressive 
wars. The Prophet Mohammad, despite 
suffering severe disabilities, did not resort to 
violence. When forced to take up arms for the 
survival of the state and oppressed, strict rules 
regarding the safety of women, children, older 
men, animals, flora and fauna were imposed. 
No act of aggression was held permissible. 
“And fight in the way of God those who attack 
you, but transgress not, God loves not the 
aggressor’ (2:190). 


Again the Qur’an speaks of being just, fair and 
good to those who are not persecutors, even 
though they think differently from you: The 
Qur'an states that one must be “righteous and 
just towards those who do not fight you 
because of religion and do not expel you from 
your home. Indeed God loves those who act 
justly.” (60.8). 


Again, if Muslims are aggressors, the Qur'an 
states: “And if two among the believers should 
fight, then make settlement between the two. 
But if one of them oppresses the other then 
fight against the one that oppresses...” (49:9). 


Distinguished scholars are of the opinion that 
the precepts of the Qur’an state that even the 
defensive waging of war is the prerogative of 
an established government alone and does not 
fall within the province of groups, 
organizations, or _ institutions. If | non— 
governmental organizations wish to offer 
change or reform they may launch any 
peaceful movement to meet their need. Using 
violence is not a means to an end and is in no 
way permissible in Islam. 

Even in conflict situations caution was advised. 
If for strategic purposes of security, tensions 
escalated, armed conflict should be avoided 
and a chance be given to peace. 
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It is permitted to fight a war in self-defence, but 
it is bound by the condition of prior declaration. 
Guerrilla or proxy wars have no sanction in 
Islam. Peace is always the rule of law, not the 
exception. 


Occurrence of conflicts is at times inevitable. 
On such occasions Islam advises control of its 
escalation, not violent confrontation’. The policy 
of the Quran is conflict resolution as a 
principle, for the Qur’an says: “reconciliation is 
best” (4:128). The principle Islam lays down 
declares: “you should not desire confrontation 
with the enemy; you should ask God for Peace” 
(Bukhari). In this connection the verse of the 
Qur'an states: “Whenever they kindle the flame 
of war, God will put it out.” 


It is the task of Muslims, even when others 
ignite the flame of war, to adopt the strategy of 
peaceful, non-violent negotiation which should 
cool the fires. Self-interest can be safeguarded 
without violence. The Prophet’s example of 
negotiating peace with the various tribes in 
Arabia is a case in point. No nation is 
permanently hostile. European history bears 
witness to this fact. 


The Quran differentiates between an enemy 
and an aggressor. If hostilities escalate, and an 
armed conflict cannot under any circumstances 
be avoided and offensive military action is 
taken, a war can be fought as a matter of 
security. However, in so far as engaging in war 
against an enemy is concerned, military action 
can under no circumstances be invoked on the 
grounds of enmity. For the Qur'an states “Good 
and evil are not alike. Requite evil with what is 
best. Then truly he between whom and you 
there was enmity, will become your dearest 
friend.”(41:34). The idea is to eliminate enmity 
and not the enemy. It is also suggested that 
potential for deep underlying friendship can 
evolve through communication with the so- 
called enemy. 


An example of the avoidance of armed 


confrontations is visible in Mecca, when due to 
the unreasonable demands made by the 
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Meccans, a pitched battle between the Prophet 
and the opponent seemed imminent. The 
Prophet diffused the situation by signing the 
Hudaibiya treaty by unilaterally accepting all 
the enemy’s conditions. Hence there was 
peace. This policy of conciliation proved 
productive as the atmosphere was more 
relaxed for discussion and is described in the 
Qur'an as a “manifest victory” (48: 29) 


As Patout J. Burns states: “There is no 
theological reason that Islamic society could 
not take a lead in developing non-violence 
today and there is every reason that some of 
them should. 


In promoting the paradigm of non-violence in 
Islam scholars use the following line of 
argument: 

1) Since the historical context of Quranic 
revelation, (dealing with war) no longer is 
the same, resolution of differences has to 
be sought through other non-violent ways 
suggested and recommended by the 
Quran. For example there are universal 
solutions the Quar'an offers such as "and 
reconciliation is best..." Qur'an 2 : 128). 

2) Minoritism, global interdependencies, new 
global realities, including advanced 
weaponry systems, oblige the world 
population including Muslims to abandon 
violence. 

3) The use of violence presently cannot be 
ruled within the strict rules prescribed by 
the Qur'an and traditions. 


The new hermeneutic discourse based on 
pluralism, non-violence and peace, is much 
needed for building relations. Sachedina calls 
for the “ rediscovery of Islamic common moral 
concern for peace and justice” (2000,6). A call 
for a new theological approach and narrative is 
based on pluralism and not exclusivity as well 
as on the consideration of history and the 
interaction of normative tradition as well as 
source with the’ socio-political reality of 
Muslims. A similar paradigm shift is perceived 
in international relations where Muslims states 
are sharing the same equal membership with 
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non-Muslims States in global settings. These 
circumstances require different theological and 
hermeneutical approaches. 


A word of caution: The Muslim community 
cannot stand by as observers to the emerging 
sea of changes affecting the most critical 
issues facing the global community and 
influencing economic academic and _ political 
practices. Muslim responses can make a 
Significant contribution to the challenging 
paradigm to move conflict resolution towards a 
global heritage, shaping and implementing 
peace-building strategies. 


There is a daunting task ahead of us. But there 
is hope and hope lies in prevention. Intractable 
conflicts usually have a long history of 
escalation prior to reaching crises and 
entrenchment. Ways of intervention must be 
found earlier. Being pro-active would help 
monitor emerging disputes. Our greatest hope 
in resolving intractable conflicts is to avert them 
and to achieve such goals Muslims must 
explore and explain the message of conflict- 
resolution in the Qur’an and put it effectively 
into practice. This task must be taken seriously 
and conscientiously. 


Muslim arguments do not have to degenerate 
into aggressive polemics. To vent anger 
against innocent people or to seek revenge 
through acts of violence is in complete 
contradiction to Islam's call for peace and must 
be unequivocally condemned. There has to be 
a civilized way to deal with disagreements. 


Among the intelligentsia there is a serious need 
to review the Islamic educational process in the 
current environment. Madrassa_ education 
systems should include the largest range of 
subjects including science and technology to 
equip students to deal in a wider world. Women 
must be given opportunities and treated at par 
with their male counterparts. And finally Muslim 
intelligentsia must engage in releasing fresh 
energy to occupy a vantage point in the public 
domain. Stagnation in Muslim scholarship has 
led to intellectual sterility. Hence creating a 
new line of scholars is an imperative; a line of 


scholars that can invigorate a movement of 
non-violence and truth, for peace and justice. 


Rhetoric is a powerful weapon in any conflict 
situation. Belligerent terminology such as 
"Islamic terrorism" and now "Islamic fascism" 
coined by politicians and popularised by media 
show nothing but contempt for Islam as a 
religion. Quoting texts randomly and out of 
context is not merely inaccurate but counter- 
productive. 


All religions have a share in texts that address 
aggression. While the Bible enshrines many 
teachings on peace it also includes the saying 
that “Do you suppose that | have come to bring 
peace to the earth? | did not come to bring 
peace but the sword” (Mathew 10: 34-36) 


Again in the Torah, the most sacred part of the 
Jewish Bible, the people of Israel are 
repeatedly urged to drive their enemies from 
the promised land, to destroy their sacred 
symbols, and to make no treaty with them. 
Similarly when the Bhagwat Gita holds at 
length on passages on wisdom and ethics, it 
also contains passages from Shri Krishna 
where he asks Arjun to go ahead and fight for 
the right cause. It is, however, obvious that 
such expressions are the exception and not the 
rule. Nearly everyone who understands 
religious scriptures realises that such passages 
are not representative of religion and realise 
that to use them out of context is illegitimate. 


"We rarely, if ever, called the Irish Republican 
Army bombings “Catholic terrorism” because 
we knew that this was not essentially a 
religious campaign. Indeed, like the Irish 
Republican Army movement, many _ funda- 
mentalist movements worldwide are simply 
new forms. of nationalism in a_ highly 
unorthodox religious guise. This is obviously 
the case with Zionist fundamentalism and the 
fervently patriotic Christian Right in the U.S." 
This quote is taken from an article by Karen 
Armstrong, ‘Blame Politics Not Islam’ in The 
Hindu, India, Tuesday, Jul 12, 2005. 
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Unfortunately today the image of Islam is 
transfixed as one of predation and aggression. 
The belligerent propagation of religious views 
depicting Islam as a_ violent religion is 
inaccurate. We need a phrase that is more 
exact than “ Islamic terrorism’ These acts may 
be committed by people who call themselves 
Muslims but who violate all the essential 
principles of Islam. Such people have to be 
brought to court and punished. Marginalisation 
of people by design or default in order to gain 
political mileage, leads to alienation of Muslims 
in terms of opportunities and tragically in terms 
of quality of life. 


Like all great religions, the main thrust. of Islam 
is towards kindliness and compassion. There 
are too many unexamined assumptions about 
Islam, which tend to regard it as an 
amorphous, monolithic entity. Few know or 
acknowledge that militant action is an assault 
on faith even though it is the product of social, 
economic and political factors. It can be 
categorically stated that violence can in no way 
seek justification through the religion of Islam. 
As an Indian Muslim, | say it is time for Muslims 
in India to set an example to the rest of the 
world. 


' Burns J. Patout 1996, “War and its Discontent: Pacifism and Quietism in the Abrahamic traditions, 
Washington DC, Georgetown University press ,1990 p.165 
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Religion and Media 


Mohamad Ali Abtahi 


| believe all those who have had "religion" or 
"the media" as their field of study or area of 
experience, in recent years, especially after the 
bitter catastrophe of September 11, are faced 
with two essential questions: 


1. Why have the borders of _ religious 
"difference" become more prominent and 
why have the identity factors become 
clearer? 


2. How can the media diminish religious 
alienation and_ support _ inter-religious 
dialogue? 


On account of my personal experience in the 
media (radios, televisions, the press and 
weblogs) and also my _ involvement and 
employment in "the dialogue of cultures and 
civilizations" and "interfaith dialogue", | am 
trying to account for these two questions. 


September 11 signalled a new danger to our 
world: the danger of legitimizing identities 
transforming into resistance _ identities. 
Legitimizing identities can be constructed by 
influential cultural institutions such as religion, 
and be spread by Social activists and through 
rational synergies. However, resistance 
identities are normally formed in dangerous 
unstable situations by excluded groups. 
Resistance identity is, in fact, a kind of 
extremist violent self-expression in 
circumstances where the possibility of peaceful 
and dialogue-based relations is denied. What 
the event of September 11 is a consequence of 
is the expression of resistance identity or more 
appropriately the reflection of violence and 
terrorism in the cast (case?) of 
fundamentalism. Such a ‘type © of 
fundamentalism can be_ explained and 


analyzed within the framework of the same 
process mentioned regarding identity. 


Divine religions, by reason of their strong 
bonds with man's nature, can construct his 
legitimizing identity, both in his individual and 
social sides. The issue has started from 
where, instead of fulfilling this critical role, 
religion has taken form as "resistance identity". 
"Resistance identity" is a social construction 
and is a product of unjust political, economic 
and cultural changes worldwide. 


"Resistance identity" can be constructed with 
religious, ethnical, national and even gender- 
related bricks. In today's globablised world, we 
are seeing violent extremist types of alienation, 
narcissism and _ fundamentalist — religious, 
national, ethnic gender-related phobias which, 
near and far, have tightened the ring of 
dialogue, tolerance and coexistence in the 
world. These alienations, phobias and 
narcissism, although more dangerous when 
religious, are not limited to religion in the first 
place and moreover are not limited to a specific 
religion. The roots of their construction and 
aggravation cannot be narrowed down to 
religion in general or any particular religion. 
September 11 proved that the most advanced 
parts of the current civilization is prone to harm 
from its most marginalized parts and the 
source of this vulnerability should be found in 
different layers of politics, culture and 
economy. The power of "identity", if 
understood clearly, is a destructive one under 
any given title including religion, nationalism, 
ethnicity or gender. 


Globalization and inclination towards universal 
features is only one of the directions of today's 
world. The other direction is localization and 
the growth of particularistic features. Religion, 
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politics, culture and economy should think up 
solutions between’ these two worlds. 
Inclusivism and exlusivism are two different 
approaches that can involve religion as well as 
politics, economy and culture. The first 
approach does not view its borders of 
difference as closed and rigidified and believes 
in a flexible dynamic identity. The world can 
have a dominant inclusivist direction, whereas 
after September 11 it has unfortunately had an 
exclusivist direction. The media can work to 
weaken or strengthen any of these directions 
as well. 


After September 11, most media have 
functioned to strengthen the points’ of 
difference or violent identify-forming aspects. 
Such a function can be the consequence of 
various factors: firstly, the violent frightening 
voice of fundamentalism has been a very loud 
voice, which has reached ears more quickly, 
and clearly than the soft peacemaking voice of 
religions. Secondly, religious fundamentalists, 
unlike traditionalists, have made wide use of 
new technology and media and, as a result, the 
level of dominance of fundamentalist leaders 
such as Bin Laden and Zawahiri over the new 
media spaces and tools has unprecedently 
increased in the recent years. Thirdly, 
international media, due to their press 
methods, have looked for "oddity" and "conflict" 
and have, therefore, paid more attention to 
religious differences than similarities. Fourthly, 
the media image of the East in the West and 
the West in the East has been distorted, 
caricatured, or at least collaged one rather than 
a realistic image in natural proportions. An 
analysis of the contents f the news conveyed 
by the world's most effective news agencies, 
the press, radios and televisions very well 
proves that Islamophobia, heterophobia, 
xenophobia and other forms of alienation have 
been their dominant characteristic. 
Nevertheless, in this approach, the role of the 
element of politics and especially, the lobby of 
extremist religious-political groups can be 
considered prominent and effective. 


In spite of this distorted image of the element of 
religion in the contemporary world, we can 
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signify the role of inclusivism and inclination 
towards openness and dialogue, which is 
embedded in religion. Basically, religious texts 
have always provided the grounds for opening 
doors to dialogue both in context and form. 
What religion considers a rule are dialogue and 
forgiveness and what it considers an exception 
is conflict. However, fundamentalists and the 
fundamentalist image of religion are against 
this old, deep-rooted tradition. Human beings, 
on account of being of the same kind but 
having differences, turn to dialogue to find their 
points of similarity and it is natural that the 
system of religion recognizes this intrinsic 
disposition. Both in the holy Bible and the 
Koran we _ repeatedly see that we are 
addressed as "humans". This address 
elevates us from "individuals" to "persons" or 
parties of dialogue who are addressed by the 
holy voice. As said by the Koran, people of hell 
and torture are those who have been denied 
the blessing of "listening to the truth and 
turning to rationality"([67:10] they also say, "if 
we heard or understood, we would not be 
among the dwellers of Hell!). In the Islamic 
outlook, inviting others to the truth and guiding 
them is basically of a dialogue nature. The 
holy Koran states, ({[16:125] you shall invite to 
the path of your Lord with wisdom and kind 
enlightenment and debate with them in the best 
possible manner) - best in wisdom. 


Even in other eastern religions we _ can 
extensively see the dominance of the wisdom 
of dialogue over the manner of force and 
violence. In the book "conversions", Confucius 
includes’ different examples of religious 
grounds for dialogue. In his fourth book "the 
art of teaching and learning" he states, "he who 
possesses ethical virtues speaks softly ... this 
softness and quietness in speech is not an 
easy thing. In this world, most people are 
aggressive towards one another. Restraining 
oneself from excitement, grudge or aggression 
is a very difficult task. To relieve oneself from 
such difficulty there is no other way than 
speaking quietly and softly. Dialogue, in its 
modern usage, which is the result of a number 
of changes in the modern = man's 
epistemological outlooks, also has a privileged 
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status in modern religious literature and in 
humanistic and democratic versions of religion. 
Therefore, many contemporary Muslim, Jewish 
and Christian theologians have paid a lot of 
attention to it. Formulation of the idea of 
dialogue, in its modern sense, can extensively 
be seen in the works of Muslim thinkers and 
modern reformists from Iran or other Muslim 
countries. Christian and Jewish religious 
philosophers and thinkers have also been 
effective in the design and promotion of the 
idea of dialogue. 


Can this religious approach not be an indicator 
of inclusivism and inclination towards dialogue 
in religions? Why has the rough rootless voice 
of the fundamentalists shadowed the noble soft 
voice of dialogue? Replacing this voice of 
violence with a soft voice is the task of religious 
media in our current world. But unfortunately 
there are not so many media that care about 
this important duty and those who do care are 
rarely heard. 


Can international dialogues, considering the 
political restricts they have, given open, 
pluralist, multi-minded behavioural patterns a 
chance to be expressed? My answer to this 
question draws upon the new role of the media 
in the communication age and_ the 
manifestation of a positive network society. 


Turning to "dialogue" with an_ all-inclusive 
humanistic approach is_ considered the 
dominant argument in the cultural domain. 
This argument is mostly based upon common 
global issues and "collective fears and hopes 
of man in today's society". In this assemblage 
of dialogue, although there is little reliance of 
"state-nations", there is far more reliance on 
"humanity" in its universal sense, units smaller 
than a government such as civic societies and 
units larger than a government such as 
cultures and civilizations. The culture in this 
pattern has taken a basic role and there is 
more emphasis on cultural bonds than on 
political ties. The cultural turn to the pattern of 
dialogue and the stress on "networks" instead 
of monodirectional vertical relations has 
created the possibility of dialogue and 


manifestation of the inclusivist direct of 
religions. 


In fact, reorganization of the global order is 
beyond dialogue in the real world and will not 
occur unless the world is viewed as different 
cultural and social networks. 


In order for us to reach "communicative 
understanding" we should put more emphasis 
on "communicative competence". By 
communicative competence | do not only mean 
the techniques of the media and competence in 
the communicative language. Communicative 
competence means finding enough cultural 
competence in communication with our 
surrounding world and different minds and 
purposes. We are required to understand each 
culture internally and from within that culture in 
order to discover the language of dialogue with 
it. 


This communicative competence is required for 
the fulfillment and maintenance of equal 
dialogue between religions, cultures and 
civilizations. The dialogue nature and features 
of each religion, civilization or culture are 
important. However, the way this nature and 
these features are interpreted, explained and, 
most importantly, understood by the parties is 
of more _ significance. "Communicative 
understanding" and communicative 
competence" are among those synergies that 
can be used by the media in a way to pinpoint 
and strengthen dialogue values and traditions 
that are embedded in each religion, and to 
fortify the ethics of dialogue. 


Global communicative media and _ tools, 
contrary to the universal human dispoition that 
is again violence, have raaced each other to 
aggravate violence and have practically been 
in the service of the growth of religious 
violence. Violence-seeking religious leaders 
have also used this possibility to organize 
extremeist religious forces and_ introduce 
exclusivist figures, who automatically find the 
required charisma and attraction, as models 
and profited from the media that constantly 
prefer violence to other news and tend to 
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expand the radius of violence. In the West, 
exclusivist churches took advantage of the 
media and made Islamophobia the main seat 
of the western mentality and in the Muslim 
society, as well, extremist movements profited 
from the media and aggravated the fear of the 
West. 

This race has escaled to pose the future of 
humanity a much higher danger than that of 
September 11. 


At this juncture, as religion strengthened and 
formed bonds with the media, extremist 
religious leaders found it easier to make 
instrumental use of religion. Nevertheless, 
making instrumental use of religion and 
religious emotions to the political advantage of 
the strong is neither so complicated nor new. 
Although this dangerous game has always 
been started by political planners, it has never 
ended by its initial starters. An example of this 
would be Afghanistan, where the West 
organized the Muslims to overthrow the Soviet 
Union during the Cold War and meanwhile 
talked of Afghan guerrilla fighters (the 
Mujahedeen) with high reverence. However, 
when political goals of the West were fulfilled 
the movement of the Mujahedeen in 
Afghanistan gave birth to the Taliban and al- 
Qaeda and this trend was not ended until the 
catastrophe of September 171. 


Religious authorities and owners of the media 
should work hand in hand to replace the 
exclusivist religion and the inclusivist religion. 
Because advertising violence under the name 
of religion, more than anything else, causes 
religious values to lose colour and is to the 
disadvantage of the shared religious essence, 
which has been sent down by God to carry the 
message of peace and life. Because most of 
the people who are in staying religious as well 
as living without violence will almost certainly 
sacrifice religiousness for better living. 


The ethics of dialogue do not suggest negative 
tolerance but positive opposition and this is the 
essence of divine religions and the spiritual 
disposition. Only for the sake of observing 
dialogue ethics one should not just bear the 
others but work with them. Dialogue ethics, 
however, is a part of the current world's 
urbanization and the foundation for democratic 
ties. This urbanization enables members of the 
society to listen to one another, and drives the 
political culture towards mutual respect, social 
and__ political contribution, freedom and 
observing the essential rights of the others. 


Such urbanization requires powerful civic 
institutions, media and ties directed towards 
dialogue. In this approach, relationships have 
a "dialogue-opening" direction which means 
increasing the channels of communication 
between the listener and the speaker and 
deepening mutual understanding and 
democratic outlook and behaviour. 


"The communication age" as said earlier can 
become "the dialogue age" and the "Network 
society" can organize network order, on the 
condition that it can hear the silent voices of 
the world in cultural and urban domains. Life in 
the mediated world is not the need of our age. 
We can on one side see the virtual dominance 
of reality but on the other side there is the 
possibility to speak and listen in order to see 
the truth and turn to objectivity. Religions, also, 
can turn to the second side and the media, as 
well, can adopt fast, cheap and abundant 
distribution of information and knowledge in 
this direction. 


So, there is a new vision for illustrating the role 
of the media and religion in promotion of 
inclusivism. And as Sohrab - Iranian poet - put 
it, we just need to wash our eyes and look in a 
different way. 





Mohamad Ali Abtahi is the founder and President of the Institute for Interreligious Dialogue 
and is and was Advisor to the former President Khatami, Iran. 
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The Kyoto Declaration on Confronting Violence and Advancing Shared Security 
Religions for Peace Eighth World Assembly 
August 2006 


Preamble 

Representing all major religious traditions and every region of the world, more than eight 
hundred religious leaders from over one hundred countries convened in Kyoto, Japan as 
the Eighth World Assembly of the World Conference of Religions for Peace to address 
the theme, “Confronting Violence and Advancing Shared Security.” We, the Assembly 
Delegates, come from the global Religions for Peace network of local, national, regional, 
and international inter-religious councils and groups, as well as networks of youth and 
women of faith. We recognize and build on the significant contributions and statements 
of youth and women of faith made in their respective assemblies. 


The first Religions for Peace World Assembly that convened in Kyoto in 1970, and every 
Assembly since, affirmed deeply held and widely shared religious principles that still 
inspire our search for peace with justice today. We share a conviction of the fundamental 
unity of the human family, and the equality and dignity of all human beings. We affirm 
the sacredness of the individual person and the importance of his or her freedom of 
conscience. We are committed to the ethical values and attitudes commonly shared by 
our religious traditions. We uphold the value of life manifest in human community and in 
all creation. We acknowledge the importance of the environment to sustain life for the 
human family. We realize that human power is neither self-sufficient nor absolute, and 
that the spirit of love, compassion, selflessness, and the force of inner truthfulness 
ultimately have greater power than prejudice, hate, enmity or violence. Meeting in Japan, 
the nation that experienced the horrors of nuclear attacks, we commit ourselves to 
continue to struggle toward comprehensive nuclear disarmament and against the 
proliferation of arms. 


The first Assembly of Religions for Peace declared: “As men and women of religions, we 
confess in humility and penitence that we have very often betrayed our religious ideals 
and our commitment to peace. It is not religion that has failed the cause of peace, but 
religious people. This betrayal of religion can and must be corrected.” It is crucial now to 
engrave the reflection of our respected predecessors deeply in our hearts. 


Today, we live in a world in the grip of many forms of violence, both direct and structural. 
Violent conflicts — within states and across borders, carried out by both state and non- 
state actors — take lives and destroy communities. They cause more civilian than military 
casualties and their disproportionate impact is on vulnerable populations. 


Religious communities in particular must play a central role identifying and confronting 
violence in all its forms and manifestations. The world’s religions have experienced 
abuse by those who seek to misuse religion for their own purposes. In ongoing violent 
conflicts around the world, religion is being used as a justification or excuse for violence. 
We must regretfully accept that some groups within our religious communities have 
indeed sought to employ violence. We must reject this and recommit religions to the way 
of peace. Religious communities and leaders must stand up, speak out, and take action 
against the misuse of religion. 
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The diverse and interconnected threats currently experienced by innumerable members 
of the human family call for a much broader understanding of violence in the world. The 
world’s religious communities must play a central role partnering with one another and 
all sectors of society, to prevent and stop war, expose injustice, combat poverty, and 
protect the earth. 


The time to do this is now; and our key to confronting violence is cooperation based on 
mutual respect and acceptance. 


Confronting Violence 

Today, genocide, state-sponsored repression, terrorism, and other forms of human 
rights abuse violate international law, target innocent civilians, and threaten the safety of 
many communities. State laws restricting human rights and civil liberties are also a form 
of violence. Conflict-related disease, famine, displacement and environmental 
catastrophes constitute serious threats to life. Violence against women and children, 
including rape, forced pregnancy, enslavement, forced labor, prostitution, the use of 
child soldiers, and trafficking, has become a tactic of warfare in many conflicts. 


Direct physical threats are the most commonly offered definition of violence, but the 
reality of the diverse and interconnected chronic threats to human survival experienced 
by millions calls for a much broader understanding of violence in the world. Economic 
injustices leading to extreme poverty and hunger kill 50,000 people each day. 
Preventable and treatable diseases kill millions. Twenty-five million people have already 
died from AIDS, while approximately forty million more are living with HIV and AIDS, and 
the impact on our communities is devastating. Many corporations, especially at the 
multinational level, set their business interests without concern for values that foster 
sustainable development. Environmental degradation and dwindling resources threaten 
our planet's ability to sustain life. 


The poor, the powerless, and the most vulnerable populations disproportionately suffer 
the consequences of violence in all its forms, ranging from armed conflict to extreme 
poverty to environmental degradation. 


Unfortunately, religion plays a significant role in some of the most intractable and violent 
conflicts around the world. Religion is being hijacked by extremists, and too often by 
politicians, and by the media. Extremists use religion to incite violence and hatred and 
foster sectarian conflict, contrary to our most deeply held beliefs. Religious people need 
to recognize the reasons why religions are being hijacked, such as through manipulation 
and misuse of their central principles. Politicians often exploit and manipulate sectarian 
differences to serve their own ends, frequently dragging religion into social, economic 
and political disputes. The media also contribute to the scapegoating of religions in 
conflict situations through disrespectful representations. They also too easily identify 
parties to a conflict by religious labels and present religion as a source of conflict without 
reporting the diversity within religious traditions and the many ways that religious 
communities are confronting violence and working for peace. 


A Multi-Religious Response 
As people of religious conviction, we hold the responsibility to effectively confront 


violence within our own communities whenever religion is misused as a justification or 
excuse for violence. Religious communities need to express their opposition whenever 
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religion and its sacred principles are distorted in the service of violence. They should 
take appropriate steps to exercise their moral authority to oppose attempts to misuse 
religion. 


There are religious and ethical imperatives for multi-religious cooperation to resist and 
reject violence, prevent it when possible, as well as promote reconciliation and healing. 
Our religious traditions call us to care for one another and to treat the problems faced by 
others as our own. Violence against any individual is an attack against all and should 
prompt our concern. Religious communities know that they are especially called to stand 
on the side of the most vulnerable, including the poor, the marginalized, and the 
defenseless. Our religious traditions acknowledge the fundamental vulnerability of 
human life. The vulnerability of each person should make us recognize the need to 
respond to the vulnerability of all persons. 


There are also practical grounds for cooperation. No group is immune to violence or its 
consequences. War, poverty, disease, and the destruction of the environment have 
direct or indirect impacts on all of us. Individuals and communities deceive themselves if 
they believe they are secure while others are suffering. Walls can never be high enough 
to insulate us from the impacts of the genuine needs and vulnerabilities of others. No 
nation can be secure while other nations are threatened. We are no safer than the most 
vulnerable among us. 


The efforts of individual religious communities are made vastly more effective through 
multi-religious cooperation. Religious communities working together can be powerful 
actors to prevent violence before it erupts, diffuse conflict, mediate among armed groups 
in the midst of conflict, and lead their communities to rebuild war-torn societies. 


Religious communities are called not only to reject war and foreign occupation, sectarian 
violence, weapons proliferation, and human rights abuse, but also to identify and 
confront the root causes of injustice, economic inequalities, governance failures, 
development obstacles, social exclusions, and environmental abuses. 


Shared Security 


The moral and ethical convictions of our diverse religious traditions provide a moral 
foundation for confronting violence in its many forms and for suggesting a vision of 
shared security. 


Existing notions of security inadequately address violence in its many forms. National 
security does not necessarily ensure peace; in fact, it often promotes violence and 
foments insecurity. Armed conflict takes place between states, and increasingly within 
states and among non-state actors. Human security acknowledges the solidarity of the 
human family by approaching security from the perspective of human rights and needs. 
But defining human security in these terms fails to address adequately how these needs 
are to be met and who is responsible for ensuring them. 


A well-developed concept of shared security articulates security needs, how they are to 
be met, and the necessary agents, instruments, and relationships to achieve it. 
Importantly, shared security would highlight the collective responsibility of all people to 
meet our common need for security. 
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Shared security requires all sectors of society to acknowledge our common 
vulnerabilities and our shared responsibility to address them. It is undertaken collectively 
by multiple stakeholders acknowledging that every sector of society must confront 
violence if we hope to do so effectively. It supports participatory and democratic forms of 
governance. Governments, international organizations, civil society, and religious 
communities themselves must all advance shared security. Effective shared security 
spans boundaries of geography, nationality, ethnicity, and religion. It marshals human 
responsibility, accountability and capacity wherever it exists. 


Effective shared security, at all levels of community, meets national security needs; 
acknowledges and addresses both direct and chronic threats to individual physical 
security; and protects the poor, the powerless and the most vulnerable. It strengthens 
governance efforts and addresses the disparities and inequities of globalization. Shared 
security supports religious communities and religious leaders in their efforts to oppose 
the abuse of religion for violent ends and to build institutions for collaboration among 
governments, all elements of civil society and religious communities. A commitment to 
shared security enables multi-religious networks, such as the global Religions for Peace 
network, in their efforts to transform conflict, build peace, struggle for justice, and 
advance sustainable development. 


Religions for Peace 
Religions for Peace has become a major global multi-religious voice and agent for 


peace. Guided by respect for religious differences, the global Religions for Peace 
network fosters multi-religious collaboration harnessing the power of religious 
communities to transform conflict, build peace, and advance sustainable development. 
We, the delegates of the Eighth World Assembly of Religions for Peace, are firmly united 
in our commitment to prevent and confront violence in all its forms and confident in the 
power of multi-religious cooperation to advance a common vision of shared security. We 
are determined to mobilize our religious communities to work together and with all 
sectors of society to stop war, struggle to build more just communities, foster education 
for justice and peace, eliminate poverty and advance sustainable development for future 
generations. 


A Multi-Religious Call to Action 
As religious leaders, we commit ourselves to advance shared security through 


advocacy, education, and other forms of multi-religious action, and to share this Kyoto 
Declaration within our:religious communities. 


We call on all sectors of society — public and private, religious and secular — to work 
together to achieve shared security for the human family. 


Specifically, the Religions for Peace World Assembly calls on: 


1) Religious communities to: 

e Resist and confront any misuse of religion for violent purposes; 

e Become effective educators, advocates and actors for conflict transformation, 
fostering justice, peacebuilding, and sustainable development: 

e Draw upon their individual spiritual traditions to educate their members on our 
shared responsibilities to advance shared security; 

e Strengthen peace education on all levels; 
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e Hold governments accountable for the commitments they make on behalf of their 
peoples; 

e Network locally, nationally, regionally and globally to foster multi-religious 

e cooperation among the world’s religious bodies; and 

e Partner with governments, international organizations and other sectors of society 

e to confront violence and advance a new notion of shared security. 


2) The global network of Religions for Peace to: 


e Foster high-level multi-religious cooperation around the issue of shared security; 

e Build, equip, and network inter-religious councils locally, nationally, and regionally; 

e Strengthen the global Religions for Peace network as a platform for collaboration to 

advance shared security; 

Further commit to actions for women’s empowerment and women’s human rights 

within its structures at all levels; 

Embrace the central position of religious women and place gender concerns at the 

center of the shared security agenda; 

Keep religious youth and their concerns at the center of its agenda and promote 

their full involvement in advancing shared security; 

Support and collaborate with the Peacebuilding Commission of the United Nations; 

e Advocate practices that advance sustainable development and environmental 
protection; and 

e Partner with all sectors of society, especially in the fight against HIV/AIDS. 


3) Governments, International Organizations, and the Business Sector to: 


e Support the efforts of religious leaders to address violence within and beyond their 
communities, and include them as appropriate in political negotiations surrounding 
conflict situations: 


e Forge partnerships with religious communities to achieve the Millennium 
Development Goals to eradicate extreme poverty and hunger, combat disease, and 
advance sustainable development; 


e Harness advances in science and technology toward peaceful purposes and to 
eliminate poverty and advance sustainable development; and 


e Seek out religious networks for their ability to reach vast numbers of people and their 
capacity to effect change. 


We ask all people of goodwill to support and collaborate with religious communities as 
we work toward shared security for all. These commitments and the calls to action that 
arise from them express our most deeply held and widely shared religious beliefs. 


Kyoto, Japan 
29 August 2006 
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Report on the Il Congress of Leaders of 
World and Traditional Religions 


Astana, Kazakhstan, 12-13 September, 2006 


At the Il Congress of Leaders of World and Traditional Religions, which took place in Astana, 
Kazakhstan on 12-13 September, 2006, the World Council of Churches was represented by their 
Executive Secretary of the Middle East Desk, Mr Michel Nseir, substituting for Rev. Dr Hans Ucko, 
Executive Secretary for Interreligious Relations and Dialogue and member of the preparatory 
board of the Congress. 


Although an interreligious gathering with representatives of major world religions present, Muslim 
and Christian participants were in majority. Among the high-level Muslim represenatives were: 

Dr. Abdullah bin Abdulmohsin Al-Turki, Secretary General of the Muslim World League (Saudi 
Arabia), Sheikh Muhammad Sayyid Tantawi, Grand Imam of Al-Azhar, Egypt, Dr. Mahmoud Hamadi 
Zaqzoug , Minister of Awgaf (Religious Endowments & Islamic Affairs), the Arab Republic of Egypt 
(Egypt), Ayatollah Sadiki Rashed, head of the mission, Organization on Culture and Islam 
Cooperation (Iran) and Absattar Kazhi Derbisalli, Chief Mufti of Kazakhstan 


Some important Christian leaders had also accepted the invitation to attend the interreligious 
congress. They were: 

His All Holiness, Bartholomew, Archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome and Ecumenical 
Patriarch (Turkey), His Holiness Karekin Il, Catholicos of the Armenian Apostolic Church (Holy 
See of Etchmiadzin), His Holiness Philaret, Metropolitan of Minsk and Slutsk, the Patriarch’s 
Exarch in Bielorussia, Russian Orthodox Church, Cardinal Roger Etchegaray, Emeritus President 
of the Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace, Cardinal Theodore Edgar McCarrick, Archbishop of 
Washington, Reverend Dr. Ishmael Noko, Secretary General of the Lutheran World Federation 
(Switzerland/USA), Rt Revd Nicholas (Nick) Baines, Bishop of Croydon (United Kingdom), Michael 
Livingston, President of the National Council of Churches, USA. 


The Congress was presided by Nursultan Nazarbayev, President of Kazakhstan Congress 
assisted by Nurtay Abikayev, Speaker of the Senate of Kazakhstan and Head of the Congress' 
Secretariat. 


Between the two sessions, the participants were received by the President at his Palace and also 
by the Mayor of Astana at a.cultural evening. 


During the first session the President presented a draft paper on the principles of inter-religious 


dialogue, which had been prepared by the congress secretariat prior to the congress, which were 
adopted as given below. 


PRINCIPLES OF INTER-RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 
1. Dialogue shall be based upon honesty, tolerance, humility and mutual respect. It requires 
effective listening and learning, producing genuine engagement. 
2. Dialogue must assume equality of partners and create the space for free expression of 


Opinions, perspectives and beliefs, allowing for the integrity of each culture, language and 
tradition. 
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3. Dialogue must not aim at the conversion or defamation of the interlocutor, nor may it aim at 
demonstrating the superiority of one's own religion over that of others. It should not aim at 
eliminating differences, but rather at knowing and respecting them. It should enable 
participants to explain their faith honestly and clearly. 


4. Dialogue aims at avoiding prejudice and misrepresentation of the faith of the other, thus 
encouraging better knowledge and understanding of the other. It helps prevent conflict and the 
use of violence as a means of reducing tension and resolving disputes. 


5. Dialogue offers a way towards the peaceful coexistence and fruitful cooperation of peoples. It 
encourages better education, may also help towards a greater understanding of the importance 
of dialogue by the mass media and minimise the risk of religious extremism. 


6. Inter-religious dialogue can serve as an example for other kinds of dialogue, especially social 
and political dialogue for the good of societies. 


7. Dialogue conducted in a spirit of tolerance emphasizes that all people inhabit the same earth. 
This assumes certain shared values such as the sacredness of life, the dignity of all human 
beings and the integrity of creation and nature. 


8. Dialogue assumes that religion plays a vital and constructive role in society. It promotes the 
common good, recognises the important role of good relationships between people and 
respects the specific role of the state in society. 


9. Dialogue is fundamentally important for future generations to benefit from better relations 
between people of different religions and cultures. 


The leaders of world and traditional religions present at the interreligious congress in Astana 
resolved among other things to :- 


- take concrete collective measures for encouraging and highlighting positive perceptions of 
inter-religious relations by organizing joint meetings, seminars and addresses in the mass 
media, the Internet and other places of influence; 


- strongly promote interreligious tolerance among younger generations to make them more 
devoted to dialogue and encourage them recognize universal values; 


- integrate questions of the dialogue between civilizations and religions into curricula at all 
educational levels with a view to helping young people to respect and understand religious and 
cultural difference without hostility; 


- use our Spiritual influence, authority and resources to further establish peace, security, stability 
and contacts between each other in order to make a combined contribution to the prevention 
and resolution of disputes among different religious communities; 


- offer our experience and best efforts to governments and people or groups and powers 
involved into conflicts in order to assist them in easing tensions, forming where appropriate 
joint delegations to conduct negotiations with them; 


- bring to the attention of the General Assembly of the United Nations the conceptual and 
practical role performed by the Congress in promoting dialogue among civilizations, cultures 
and religions and its considerable achievements in interreligious understanding, inviting 
support for the further activity of the Congress. 
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